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CThapter  I     Introduction . 


A    The  Purpose  of  the  Study. 
The  purpose  of  this  study  is  to  investigate  the  adjust- 
ment of  the  subnormal  problem  child  in  the  community  and  to 
review  successes  and  failures  comparatively.    The  study  is 
based  on  material  gathered  in  the  form  of  case  studies  of  the 
Judge  Baker  Foundation  (J.  B.  F,)« 

1 .  Subnormality  and  the  Behavior  Problem,    In  cases  where 
the  child  is  unable  to  conform  to  the  normal  routine  of  men- 
tal life,  particularly  in  schools,  he  is  called  subnormal  or 
feeble-minded.    The  whole  procedure  of  mental  testing  has 
grown  out  of  the  realization  that  children  have  unequal  men- 
tal endowments.    Their  minds  may  be  less  efficient,  they  learn 
less  readily,  remember  less,  reason  with  greater  difficulty 
and  are  only  able  to  solve  relatively  simple  problems.  This 
is  an  importajit  feature  in  school  retardation,  in  the  adjust- 
ment to  work,  and  to  the  life  in  the  community.    If  the  indiv- 
idual shows  subnormal  mentality  his  chance  of  success  is 
vastly  less  than  as  if  he  were  of  normal  mentality. 

The  question  of  what  constitutes  a  behavior  problem  de- 
pends as  much  upon  the  environmental  demands  as  on  the  innate 
and  acquired  reaction  possibilities  of  the  individual.  We 
must  accept  as  a  behavior  problem  any  activity  which  is 
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objected  to  "by  a  social  group — home,  school,  or  community. 
A  "problem  child"  is  a  child  manifesting  one  or  more  be- 
havior problems. 

3 ,   Necessity  of  the  Individual's  Adjustment  to  the  Oommunity 
Economic  need  regulates  most  relationships  between  men,  and 
communal  life  antedates  individual  life.    Adler  says: 
■In  the  history  of  human  civilization  no  form  of  life  can  be 
found  whose  foundations  were  not  laid  communally."  Division 
of  labor,  in  which  every  individual  subordinates  himself  to 
the  group  means  civilization  essentially  and  through  this 
alone  mankind  is  capable  of  making  available  those  instru- 
ments of  offense  and  defense  which  are  responsible  for  all 
its  possessions.    The  community  is  the  best  guarantee  of  the 
continued  existence  of  human  beings.    Adjustment  to  the  com- 
munity is  the  most  important  fxinction  of  the  individual.  The 
criteria  by  which  we  measure  the  individual  are  determined  by 
his  value  to  mankind  in  general  and  by  the  adjustment  to  his 
environment ♦  "that  play  of  forces,  that  interaction  between 
self  and  group,  which  constitutes  behavior  and  personality."^ 

Again,  in  a  civilized  society  the  environment  differs 
enormously  with  different  individuals;  and  whilst  the  lot  of 
some  (even  defective)  persons  may  be  so  favorable  as  to  render 
their  survival  a  matter  of  the  greatest  ease,  individxials  es- 
sentially lacking  in  mental  capacity  may  fail  to  maintain 

^Fernald,  Walter  E.    Standardized  Fields  of  Inquiry 
of  Clinical  Studies  of  Borderline  Defectives.  Furtmlller 
pictures  the  ideal  fellowman  as  one  "who  plays  the  game 
of  life  according  to  the  laws  of  society." 


existence  owing  to  econonaio  pressure  or  other  adverse  social 
influence.    In  our  complicated  culture  physical  and  mental 
fitness  are  necessary  to  assure  a  perfect  adjustment  of  the 
individuELl  with  a  low  I.  Q. 

B    Source  of  the  Material . 

The  selection  of  the  material  for  this  thesis  was  carried 
out  through  a  special  study  on  all  cases  numbered  from  3000  to 
6000  in  the  J.  B.  F.  files,  representing  the  J.  B.  F.»s  work 
through  five  and  one-half  years. 

1.     The  Judge  Baker  Foundation.    At  this  time  it  may  seem 
appropriate  to  give  a  brief  sketch  of  this  Foundation,  its  work, 
and  the  sources  of  its  cases  and  problems  which  are  brought 
from  ever  widening  circles. 

In  1917  the  J.  B.  F.  was  organized  with  offices  in  a  down- 
town building  and  Dr.  Healy  and  Dr.  Bronner  began  to  supply  a 
better  understanding  of  children  to  improve  functioning  of 
the  Boston  Juvenile  Court.    The  numerous  agencies  interested 
in  child  welfare  cofiperate  with  the  court  and  the  J.  B.  F., 
referring  difficult  cases  to  the  Foundation  and  assisting  in 
treatment  after  the  child  has  appeared  in  court  and  been  exam- 
ined by  the  clinic  of  the  Foundation.    The  procedure  is  some- 
what as  follows:    When  a  case  is  referred  by  an  agency  the 
representatives  of  the  agency  place  all  the  facts  and  back- 
ground of  the  child  before  the  J.  B.  F.    The  child  is  inter- 
viewed by  the  workers,  its  confidence  is  obtained  and  its 
"Own  Story"  is  heard;  the  family  situation  is  looked  into, 
the  Social  Service  Confidential  Exchange  is  consulted  for 
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further  clues,  reports  on  the  environmental  background  are 
obtained.    Conferences  with  family,  school,  employer,  church, 
and  community  organizations  are  held. 

The  child  is  given  a  physical,  psychological,  and  psychiatiic 
examination  and  its  mental  and  emotional  characteristics  are 
tested.    Several  hours  are  spent  in  each  examination  and  some- 
times several  visits  to  the  Foundation  are  required.  There 
is  then  a  summary  of  the  cases  in  a  staff  conference  where 
each  one  is  discussed  by  the  various  workers  at  a  staff  meeting 
led  by  the  directors.    All  the  facts  are  brought  together  and 
recommendations  for  treatment  are  made  as  a  result  of  these 
conferences.    Then  the  J.  B.  F.  turns  the  case  over  to  the 
agency  for  treatment,  but  continues  its  contacts  almost  always 
with  psychotherapeutic  treatment  having  the  agency  report  the 
progress,  so  that  a  complete  follow-up  record  is  available. 
Every  six  months  there  is  a  conference  of  the  whole  staff  of 
the  Foundation  and  each  agency  with  which  it  has  dealt.  The 
agencies  account  for  each  case  in  which  the  J.  B.  F.  has  been 
involved.    There  is  a  general  discussion  of  methods  and  probable 
causes  of  success  or  failure  in  the  given  case  and  a  decision 
as  to  future  treatment.    William  Thomas  says  that  these  con- 
ferences are  considered  the  best  type  of  education  in  mental 
hygiene  for  the  agencies.    There  are  so  few  established  princi- 
ples that  abstract  lectures  are  out  of  place.    Through  the 
actual  observation  of  the  methods  used  in  each  case  and  through 
the  practical lorking  out  of  the  prescribed  methods  a  much 
clearer  idea  of  the  involved  principles  is  to  be  had. 
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Workers  are  brought  face  to  face  with  the  complexities  of  be- 
havior problems,  with  the  empirical  nature  of  most  of  the  reme- 
dial measures  and  with  the  many  uncertainties  involved  in 
predicting  human  behavior  situations. 

The  recommendations  include  the  widest  variety  of  sugges- 
tions:   Dr.  Brenner  says,  "It  may  be  that  we  suggest  farm  life 
and  placing  in  another  family,  or  continuance  in  the  home 
circle  with  better  confidences  and  different  mental  interests, 
or  some  surgical  operation,  or  special  education,  training  or 
more  physical  exercise  to  take  care  of  dangerous  superabundant 
energy,  or  institutional  life  or  any  of  hundreds  of  other  pos- 
sibilities for  the  individual.    The  mental,  the  physical,  and 
the  social  aspects  of  the  case  have  to  be  studied,  so  they 
all  must  have  their  place  in  recommendations  and  treatment." 

The  problems  range  in  seriousness  from  the  worrying  of 
an  over-conscientious  parent  to  court  cases  which  demand  com- 
mitment.    The  proportion  of  the  cases  coming  to  the  J.  B.  F. 
through  parents,  relative,  schools,  and  social  agencies  are 
contrasted  with  the  proportion  coming  through  the  Juvenile 
Court  and  give  some  indication  of  the  success  of  the  J.  B.  F. 
in  winning  the  confidence  of  the  community. 

Although  it  would  be  extremely  unfortunate  for  parents  or 
schools  to  become  dependent  upon  the  J.  B.  F.  for  help  in 
minor  problems  of  discipline,  which  should  be  their  own  respon- 
sibility, nevertheless  many  cases  of  developing  delinquency 
might  well  be  referred  to  it  for  constructive  action,  before 
the  police  have  found  it  necessary  to  arrest  the  child  or 
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report  it  to  the  Court.    In  making  an  estimate  of  the  work 

of  the  J.  B.  F.  it  must  be  remembered    that  its  major  function 

is  diagnosis  rather  than  treatment — it  being  the  responsibility 

of  the  referring  agency  to  carry  out  the  treatment  as  recommended. 

2.    The  Foundation's  Way  of  Grathering  the  Material-  The 

essential  points  covered  by  the  investigations  and  considered 

at  the  J.  B.  F.  include  the  following: 

a.    liaterial  assembled  prior  to  Staff  Conference 
a.    On  the  family 

1.  Report  from  Court,  Social  Agency,  etc. 

stating  problem  and  social  history 

2.  Case  registered  at  Social  Service  Exchange 

3.  Social  history  obtained  by  J.  B.  F.  worker 

from  a  member  of  the  family  to  supple- 
ment the  report  sent  by  agency 

\>,    On  the  child 

1.  Psychological  examination  (by  J    B.  F.  Psy- 

chologist) 

2.  Physical  examination  (by  J.  B.  F.  Psychiatrist) 

3.  Child's  Own  Story  (by  J.  B.  F.  Psychiatrist) 


b.    Procedure — summary  material  as  assembled  in  Staff  Conference 

(The  directors  presiding — also  all  persons 
interested  in  the  case  being  present  to 
contribute  fact  material  and  to  enter 
into  discussion  as  to  the  case) 


a.    Physical  findings 

1.  J.  B.  ^.  physical  examination 

2.  As  observed  or  reported  by  others. 


b.  Mental 

1.  J.  B.  F.  psychological  findings 

2.  School  report  both  academic  and  behavior 

3.  Personality  characteristics 

(a)  as  observed  in  interview  with 

psychiatrist 

(b)  as  observed  in  working  with  the 
psychologist 

c)    as  reported  by  own  family 
dj    as  reported  by  others  who  know  him. 

0.    Statement  of  delinquencies  or  present  problem 

1.  As  reported  from  oourt  or  agency 

2.  As  reported  by  the  family 

3.  As  reported  by  the  child  in  his  own  story 
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d.  Background— from  agency  or  court  report  plus 

J.  B.  F.  supplementary  history  as  obtained 
from  the  family 

1.  Heredity 

2.  Developmental  history  of  th  e  child 

3.  Home  conditions 

4.  Habits  of  the  child 

5.  Family  attitudes 

e.  Analysis  of  facts  assembled 

1.    Direct  causations  (of  immediate  delinquency 
of-  problem  and  related  factors) 

f.  Outlook 

1.  Definite  steps  outlined  in  plan  to  remove 

causative  factors  or  to  remove  child 
from  poor  environment 

2.  Medical  advice  as  necessary  to  meet  the 

physical  needs. 

A  carbon  of  the  summary  as  made  in  conference  is  sent  to  the 
referring  agency  as  a  working  plan  for  them  in  carrying  out 
the  treatment  as  advised  for  the  child. 

One  of  the  contributions  of  the  J.  B.  F.  to  the  study  of 
individuals  is  the  accumulation  of  a  large  number  of  case 
records,  prepared  with  increasing  fidelity  and  completeness. 
The  case  record  represents  a  continuity  of  experience  in  life 
situations.    In  a  good  record  of  this  kind  we  are  able  to  view 
the  behavior  reactions  in  the  various  situations,  the  emergence 
of  personality  traits,  the  deternination  of  concrete  acts  and 
the  formation  of  life  policies  in  their  evolution.    We  can 
observe  the  attitudes  of  other  persons  as  behavior-forming 
influences,  since  some  of  the  most  important  situations  in 
the  development  of  personality  are  the  attitudes  and  values  of 
other  persons.    The  task  is  to  measure  with  the  aid  of  records 
and  personality  documents  the  specific  behavior-forming  situ- 
ation, the  adjustment  of  the  individual. 
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Chapter  II      The  Selection  of  the  Material. 

A.    The  Point  of  View  From  Which  the  Case  Material 
For  This  Study  Was  Selected. 

The  following  factors  were  kept  in  mind: 

1.  I.  Q.  Rating.    An  I.  Q.  of  or  below  75. 

2.  Time  of  Follow-up.    A  period  of  at  least  three  years 
(back  from  December  31,  1929) after  the  J.  B.  F.  examination 
was  necessary  to  give  sufficient  time  for  follow-up  and  a 
chance  for  work  and  adjustment. 

3.  Age  of  the  Child-    Only  those  cases  were  included 
where  the  child  was  at  least  17  years  of  age  by  the  Slst  of 
December,  1929,  so  that  he  had  been  for  some  time  out  of 
school  and  at  part  time  or  full  time  work. 

4.  Non-commitment .    Only  such  cases  were  studied,  where 
the  child  had  not  been  committed  at  once  or  after  a  period  of 
observation  or  waiting,  to  the  Massachusetts  State  InstitutiQn 
for  Feeble-minded  in  Waverley  or  Wrentham  where  special  train- 
ing was  available.    The  results  and  outcome  of  these  cases  is 
known  and  checked  up. 

It  is  the  special  purpose  of  this  study  to  follow  up  the 
adjustment  of  those  children  who,  although  mentally  handi- 
capped and  entitled  to  the  special  care  and  training  in  an  in- 
stitution for  feeble-minded  could  not  or  did  not  get  into  one 
for  some  reason  or  other  and  had  to  adjust  as  best  they  could; 
with  or  without  the  help  which  their  homes,  the  various 
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agencies  interested  in  the  child  or  the  probation  office,  were 
able  to  give  them. 

This  selection  left  a  total  of  280  cases  to  work  on,  to 
be  followed  up,  investigated  and  classified.    We  shall  now 
discuss  and  justify  the  points  from  which  the  material  was 
selected. 

B.    Justification  of  Points  of  Selection. 

1.    The  I .  Q;    Regarding  point  l,p.8  we  have  to  say: 
The  first  and  most  important  point  from  which  the  selection 
of  material  was  determined  was  the  I.  Q.  or  the  determination 
of  the  grade  of  intelligence  in  the  child.    Although  our 
primary  interest  is  in  the  data  which  the  mental  testers  have 
collected  regarding  the  relationship  between  intelligence  and 
adjustment,  the  implications  of  these  data  and  the  claims  that 
have  grown  out  of  them,  it  is  necessary  first  to  sketch 
briefly  the  status  of  mental  measurement  in  general. 

a.    Intelligence  sind  Mental  Testing;    Mental  growth  cannot 
be  seen  as  can  physical  growth  and  it  was  quite  natural  that 
scientific  men  should  differ  widely  in  their  conclusions  re- 
garding it.    The  meaning  of  the  obtained  results  became  a 
matter  of  great  controversy  as  mental  growth  and  capacity  can 
be  measured  only  indirectly.    There  is  no  general  agreement  as 
to  the  nature  of  intelligence  and  there  is  no  scientific  way 
of  checking  whether  the  empirically  determined  tests  measure 
what  their  sponsors  claim.    Some  psychologists  say  that  intel- 
ligence is  what  the  mental  tests  show  and  others  claim  that 
general  intelligence  is  far  more  complicated  than  any  of 
these  tests  have  yet  indicated. 
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Many  criticisms  in  the  current  methods  of 
testing  intelligence  rest  plainly  on  a  psychology 
which  fails  to  distinguish  the  levels  of  intellec- 
tual functioning  or  to  assign  to  conceptual  think- 
ing the  place  that  belongs  to  it  in  the  hierarchy 
of  intelligences.   .   .  If  intelligence  is  the  abil- 
ity to  think  in  terms  of  abstracted  ideas,  we  should 
expect  the  most  successful  intelligence  tests  to  be 
just  those  which  involve  the  use  of  language  or 
other  symbols. 

Although,  as  we  see,  the  study  of  mental  capacity  and  mental 
growth  seems  to  be  in  such  an  inexact  state,  the  concept  of  men- 
tal age  arising  from  the  studies  has  been  extremely  valuable. 
Intelligence  in  itself  is  a  matter  for  which  various  determina- 
tions have  been  given.    Arnold  Oessell  says,  "Intelligence  Is 
the  capacity  to  make  mental  adaptations.    It  is  inborn,  but  it 

id 

is  also  conditioned  through  habit  and  through  information," 
und    Ellis  says,  "Intelligence  may  mean  a  capacity  for  learning 
or  an  ability  to  deal  equally  well  with  all  kinds  of  material, 
or  it  may  mean  simply  an  average  of  our  various  abilities." 

When  it  comes  to  measuring  intelligence,  we  find  that  par- 
ticularly those  abilities  involved  in  the  use  of  language  are 
considered.    Ellis  divided  intelligence  into  four  groups  of 
abilities:  abstract,  mechanical,  social,  artistic;  and  bases 
his  division  on  the  assumption  that  abstract  intelligence  is 
that  intelligence  which  is  based  primarily  on  language  and 
mathematical  abilities,  while  mechanical  intelligence  is  the 
ability  to  manipulate  things,  to  handle  machinery,  or  to 
construct  things.    Social  tact  and  the  ability  to  deal  with 


■•■Terman,  Lewis  M.    Intelligence  and  Its  Measurement;  A 
Symposium.   "^Quoted  in  A,]!*. Tredgold, Rental  DefiQieney- 
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other  people  may  be  called  social  intelligence  and  the  emotions 
and  sentiments,  altruism  and  ego-centric  selfishness  will  have 
a  great  deal  to  do  with  social  reactions,  while  the  apprecia- 
tion of  beauty  in  its  various  forms,  as  music,  painting,  sculp- 
ture, and  literature,  is  not  much  dependent  on  abstract,  mechan- 
ical, or  social  intelligence  and  may  therefore  be  classified 
as  artistic  intelligence. 

Tests  are  intended  to  give  an  estimate  of  what  has  been 
called  general  intelligence.    We  are  permitted  to  draw  certain 
conclusions  from  specific  thought-processes  and  their  expres- 
sion in  speech,  even  though  this  is  possible  only  to  a  limited 
degree.    We  cannot  exclude  thought  and  speech  from  our  examina- 
tion, if  we  wish  to  judge  the  individual  correctly.  Another 
element  which  must  be  considered  is  that  children  in  large  cities 
and  those  from  certain  social  circles  are  better  prepared  for 
the  tests  by  virtue  of  a  broader  life.    Their  seemingly  greater 
interest  is  deceptive  and  places  other  children  who  have  not 
had  such  a  fund  of  preparation  relatively  in  the  shadow. 

b.    The  History  of  the  I.  Q.    The  mental  testing  movement 
may  be  said  to  have  received  its  most  important  stimulus  from 
the  work  of  Binet  and  the  three  forms  of  tests  published  by 
him  in  1905,  1908,  and  1911.    Before  that  time  important  work 
had  been  done  by  Galton  in  England  and  Cattell  in  America. 
The  experimental  psychologists  had  laid  the  foundation  for 
mental  testing.    Binet  was  asked  by  the  school  authorities 
in  Paris  to  develop  a  test  which  would  enable  them  to  separate 
the  feeble-minded  from  the  normals.    He  had  15  year's  experience 
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as  an  experimental  psychologist.    His  first  list  of  questions 
contained  100  exercises  which  he  thought  might  prove  to  be 
tests  of  intelligence.    After  trying  out  this  list  on  groups 
of  normal,  supernormal,  and  feeble-minded  children  (classified 
after  their  school  work)  he  rejected  67  of  the  questions  and 
arranged  the  remaining  33  problems  in  order  of  difficulty 
from  easiest  to  hardest  while  the  child's  intelligence  score 
was  the  number  of  questions  answered  correctly.    This  was  the 
form  of  the  1905  test. 

Binet  revised  his  test  and  introduced  the  concept  of  men- 
tal age.    Each  test  was  tried  on  normal  children  of  different 
ages  and  it  was  found  possible  to  plan  a  test  in  an  age  group 
80  that  children  of  the  age  lower  than  that  would  mostly  fall 
on  the  test,  a  majority  of  those  of  the  age  in  question  would 
I)as8  the  test  and  nearly  all  of  the  ages  above  would  pass  the 
test.    Because  of  the  differences  in  different  groups  of 
children  it  was  necessary  to  extend  the  observations  by  means 
of  which  the  test  had  been  standardized.    Binet  engaged  in 
such  work  and  in  the  development  of  new  tests  until  his  death 
in  X911>  shortly  before  which  a  final  revision  of  the  test 
was  published. 

The  first  revision  of  the  Binet  scale  made  in  America 
was  in  1911  by  Groddard,  then  psychologist  at  the  Training 
School  for  the  Feeble-minded  at  Vineland,  N.  J.    Goddard  trans- 
lated the  French  version  into  English  and  adopted  it  to  Amer- 
ican conditions.    In  1915  Yerkes>  Bridges,  and  Hardick  pub- 
lished another  revision  that  involved  two  important  modifi- 
cations. 
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In  the  original  Binet  the  scoring  was  on  the  "all  or 
none"  principle.     Yerlces  cna  his  oollabora tors  changed  the 
method  of  scoring  ana  put  It  on  a  point  basis.     The  score  on 
each  test  Indicated  more  accurately  the  quality  of  the  answei-. 

The  second  change  rrom  the  original  Binet  consisted  In 
discarding  the  grouping  of  tests  by  ages.     Instead,  age  norms 
were  aetermined  by  rinding  the  average  number  of  points  made 
by  children  of  a  given  age.     Then  if  a  child  made  a  particular 
number  of  points  ana  it  happened  that  the  average  for  ten 
year  old  children  was  the  same,  his  mental  age  was  said  to  be 
ten  years,  regaraless  of  his  chronological  age.    «  further  re- 
vision of  the  Binet  scale  was  made  by  Terman  at  btanford  Uni- 
versity.    This  was  publishea  in  1916  and  is  known  as  the  btan- 
fora  Revision  of  the  Binet  acale.     in  order  to  express  the  re- 
lation between  mental  age  and  chronological  age  Terman  tooli 
an  idea  due  originally  to  btern  and  inoo  rporatea  it  in  his 
method.     The  value  resulting  from  dividing  the  mental  age  by 
the  chronological  age  was  called  the  intelligence  quotient, 
usually  abbreviated  as  I.  It  was  found  by  experimentation 

that  within  certain  limits  this  ratio  remained  practically  con 
stant.     If  a  child  had  an  I.  Q.  of  75  at  eight  years  of  age 
It  was  possible  to  predict  his  mental  age  to  be  nine  years 
when  his  chronological  age  would  be  twelve.     This  was  a  tremen 
aous  step  in  advance,     it  was  the  greatest  achievement  of  men- 
tal testing  from  a  scientific  point  of  view  and  it  is  aleo  the 
point  which  has  been  most  bitterly  opposed  by  the  believers 
in  the  farce  of  environmental  factors  in  aetermining  mental 
capacity.     For  the  I,  (4,  to  remain  fixed  it  is,  of  course, 
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necessary  that  environmental  influences  be  without  appreciable 
Influence  in  that  airection.    To  accept  the  I.        is  essential- 
ly to  accept  the  idea  of  mental  inheritance. 

Important  revisions  of  the  Blnet  scale  have  also  been  m&ae 
"by  Kuhlmann  ana  by  Herring,   but  the  Terman  revision  remains 
the  most  wiaely  used  ox   the  individual  tests.     Uifferent  modes 
were  found  to  exist  for  different  races,  for  city  and  rural 
chilaren,  for  children  of  different  social  classes. 

c.     Value  ana  Use  of  tne  I.       >     In  dealing  with  children 
it  is  necessary  to  use  tae  I.  (4.  as  the  basis  a  aetermining 
relative  mental  aeficiency. 

Tests  given  to  inmates  of  feeble-minded  institutions 
showed  that  none  of  them  tested  over  twelve  years  a  mental 
age,  or  if  expressea  in  terms  of  I.  4.,  that  none  of  them  had 
an  I.  4.  above  7b.     This  was  assumed  to  be  the  dividing  line, 
for  adults,  for  mental  aefectives.   (This  dividing  line  has 
bean  accepted  for  the  purpose  of  this  study  and  only  cases 
within  an  I.  (4.   of  75  or  below  that  have  been  taken). 

The  introduction  and  widespread  use  of  I.  <4.  tests  showed 
the  vast  numbers  of  feeble-minded  in  the  community.  From 
one  to  four  per  cent  of  school  chilaren  were  technically  feeble 
minded.     This  ratio  has  proved  fairly  constant  in  city  ana 
country  aliice. 

with  the  development  of  mental  tests  it  has  become  pos- 
sible to  measure  mental  growth  as  never  before.     At  the  J.  B.  F 
tests  are  given  not  only  to  determine  the  I.  (4.  but  also  to 
prove  or  show  special  abilities  and  disabilities. 
At    first     the      Terman  is  given  and  the  I.  (4.  stated,  or  if 
the  child  has  been  recently  examined  with  the  Terman,  another 
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test  or  equal  value  is  given,  so  that  the   child  cannot  taKw 
advantage  a    the  previous  examination.     Then  there  are  special 
tests  devised  and  given  for  the  determination  of  auditory  uiem- 
ory  span,  learning  ability,  motor  control,  mental  control,  men- 
tal representations,  forming  generalizations,  planfulness, 
apperceptions,  comprehension,  for  language  ability,  worlc  with 
concrete  material,  school  worli,  and  commonsense  information. 

Different  norms  for  different  age^and  sexSare  also  pro- 
vided, ana  different  t  ests  are  given  fa'  different  problems 
to  determine  and  recognize  a  fairly  wide  range  of  abilities 
besides  tne  I.  (4.     G-reatest  slcill  of  the  interpreter  is  nec- 
essary ana  it  is  important  to  stimulate  the  children.  Fatigue, 
emotional  upset,  especially  in  court  cases,  is  apt  to  change 
the  result  of  the  tests  very  much,  sometimes  as  much  as  twenty 
points.     On  the  other  hand,  many  children  do  not  want  to  show 
their  emotions  and  try  to  put  up  a  bluff  about  their  real 
state  of  mind.       This  group  of  tests  is  very  elastic  end  is 
always  being  revised. 

It  is  the  resultant  of  all  these  abilities  and  disabili- 
ties, the  I.  Q,.  end  the   personality  traits  combined,  which  will 
influence  the  adjustment  of  the  child  and  upon  which  the  recom- 
mendations are  based.    Aor  instance,  good  motor  control  in  a 
dull  child  constitutes  a  very  important  part  of  the. Individel' s 
accomplishments.     No  description  of  the  Individual's  traits 
would  be  complete  without  it  and  it  may  prove  a  very  valuable 
ability  for  some  types  a    simple  factory  work  while  too  poor 
motor  control  is  checiced  up  and  the  attention  of  the  doctor  is 
drawn  to  this  fact. 
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2.  The  Length  of  the  Follo\7~up.     In  regard  to  point  2 
we  must  add  that  it  seemed  important  to  give  the  children  at 
least  three  year's  time  after  the  J.  B.  F.  examination  to  ad- 
just themselves.    The  examination  T9as  a  considerable  influence 
in  determining  the  children's  future  and  an  outstanding  event 
in  their  lives.     They  v^exe  brought  to  the  J.  B.  F.  for  advice 
after  other  means  had  been  tried;  when  parental  control  had 
proved  unsuccessful  or  school  failure  had  been  proved,  or  an 
outstanding  readjustment  was  to  be  made.     They  were  followed 
up  closely  after  the  examination,  the  recom.rjendations  for 
their  adjustment  being  elastic  in  order  to  permit  individual 
adaptation  to  the  changed  conditions.    As  a  rule  we  find  much 
instability  at  first,  but  after  a  time  the  children  usually 
settle  down  and  in  our  classification  we  always  considered  re- 
sults at  the  end  of  at  least  a  three-year  period. 

3.  The  Age  of  the  Ohild.    Referring  to  point  3  we  have 
only  to  add  that  it  is  easily  understood  from  the  standpoint 
of  this  study  that  we  must  reject  children  who  are  too  young 
to  be  in  the  life  of  the  community,  of  which  school  life  is 
certainly  an  essential  part,  but  where  the  value  of  predicting 
the  later  social  utility  and  the  adjustment  of  the  individual 
is  still  uncertain. 

Children  do  not,  on  the  average,  progress  in  school  in  the 
way  predicted  by  their  I.  Q.;  the  feeble-minded  do  not  adjust 
themselves  in  society  in  the  way  predicted  by  their  I.  Q. 's. 
All  this  should  be  said  with  limitations,  the  chief  of  which 
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is,  that  the  I.  Q.  has  been  shown  quite  definitely  to  pos- 
sess a  fairly  constant  and  reliable  negative  prognostic  value 
in  some  fields.    Qualities  of  a  non-intellectual  nature  enter 
into  performance  and  are  partial  determiners  of  success. 
T:*eir  prediction  value  is  no  greater  than  the  intelligence 
test  alone  although  combined  they  are  a  useful  prognostic 
agent. 

Personality  traits  and  special  abilities  play  an  important 
role  in  the  adjustment  as  is  shown  in  many  of  our  cases  and  we 
point  out  as  an  example  the  case  of  Mary  (IX),  or  Harry  (x). 
The  J.  B.  F.  has  considered  this  always  very  important  and  per- 
sonality traits  are  mentioned  and  accentuated  in  the  psycholog- 
ical impressions,  in  the  child* s  Own  Story,    in  the  family's 
story,  and  in  the  conference  summary,  so  that  there  were  rich 
sources  of  information  for  our  study. 

Dr.  Walter  E.  Fernald  who  was  for  many  years  director  of 

the  Waverly  School  for  Feeble-minded  and  the  best  authority  on 

the  subject  and  whom  Z  frequently  quote  hereafter  says^ 

Ihe  innate  personality  traits  of  the  defective  as 
observed  in  childhood  and  at  puberty  have  much  to  do 
with  his  adult  behavior.     Some  are  naturally  docile,  anx- 
ious to  please,  ambitions,  industrious,  etc.,  while  others 
are  naturally  resentful  of  authority,  disobedient,  cruel, 
selfish,  etc.  and  while  we  cannot  increase  a  defective's 
native  intelligence,  we  can  do  much  to  encourage  desir- 
able traits  and  to  repress  undesirable  ones.-^ 

While  the  I.  Q.  is  a  good  index  of  the  mearure  of  a  child  in 

his  school  work,  it  does  not  necessarily  correlate  with  success 

in  life.    Persistence,  courage,  cheerfulness,  humanity,  patience, 

■^Fernald,  Walter  E.     The  Feeble-minded  in  the  Community. 
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morality,  end  interest  are  elements  of  character  which  deter- 
mine usefulness  in  the  world's  worlc. 

4.     Non-comniitiDent .     In  our  Gomiient  on  point  4  dealing  v/ltn 
the  rejection  oT  children  committea  to  our  institutions  for 
feeble-minded  we  must  trace  baci-c  to  point  1  and  discuss  the  re- 
sults of  mental  testing,  the  facts  indicated  by  the  I.       ,  ana 
the  borderline  of  subnormal  and  normal,  as  well  as  the  gradua- 
tions of  the  subnormal  child,  for  in  most  cases  the  rating  or 
the  I.  ^.  and  the  mental  age  of  the  child  are  the  facts  which, 
if  too  low,  indicate  the  necessity  of  commitment.     To  quote 
Dr.  Fernald  again: 

Until  a  few  years  ago  the  various  synonyms  of  men- 
tal defect  v/ere  used  to  include  only  v;hat  ere  now  Imown 
as  the  idiot  and  imbecile  group.     Practically  the  whole 
of  the  so-called  moron  class,   of  whom  there  are  perhaps 
many  times  more  than  there  are  of  the  idiot  andimbecile 
groups  combined,  and  wnose  presence  in  the  community 
is  of  far  more  sinister  significance,  were  not  generally 
recognized  as  being  mentally  defective  end  irresponsible 
until  these  improved  diagnostic  methods  came  into  use. 

In  lbb6  when  the  initial  appropriation  was  astced  for  the 
School  for  i? eeble-minaed  at  waverly,   it  was  assumed  that  an 
institution  for  600  inmates  would  meet  all  the  needs.  After 
three  years  when  the  600  patients  were  received  there  were 
1000  applicants  awaiting  admission.     Lc;St  year  v/averly  had 
1660  inmates  end  1400  on  the  waiting  list.     wrentham  had  1400 
and  600  awaiting  admission,  while  Belchertown  had  900  and  a 
waiting  list  of  ^00. 

The  I.  <;i.   shows  how  bright  a  child  is,  comparea  to  the  nor- 
mal child  and  how  intelligent  he  will  be  when  he  reaches  thw 
age  of  16  or  the  adult  level.    The  mental  age  tells  how 

1  " 
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Intelligent  or  subnormal  the  child  is  at  the  time  of  his  exam- 
ination. 

Feeblo-mindedness  is  c'oaraoterlzed  by  s  lack  of  normal  de- 
velopment of  the  intelligence.     It  is  a  aefinite  aefect  in  intel- 
ligence which  has  existea  from  birth  or  shortly  after,  ana  shows 
up  from  early  childhood.     Einet  and  Simon  hola  that  the  defective 
child  "differs  from  the  normal  in  the  quality  or  kind  of  his 
mental  make  up.    He  is  inferior  not  in  degree,  but  in  kind." 
Tredgold  says: 

Mental  deficiency  or  dementia  is  that  state  in  which 
the  mind  has  failed  to  attain  normal  development. 

And  again  later: 

The  mentally  deficient  person  is  one  in  whom  this  in- 
nate potentiality  is  so  limited  that  no  education  and  no 
training  can  avail  to  render  him  capable  of  the  adoption 
necessary  for  independent  survival.    The  condition  is  a 
psychological  one  although  the  criterion  is  a  social  one 
and  we  may  accordingly  define  amentia  as  a  state  of  re- 
stricted potentiality  for,  or  arrest  of,  cerebral  devel- 
opment, in  consequence  of  which  the  person  affected  is 
incapable  at  maturity  of  so  adapting  himself  to  his  en- 
vironment or  the  requirements  of  the  community  as  to 
maintain  existence  independently  of  external  support.^ 

In  America  the  term  "f eeble-mindedness"  is  not  used  spec- 
ifically of  the  mildest  degree  of  amentia  but  is  applied  gen- 
erally to  the  whole  order  of  amentia,  thus  being  synonymous 
with  the  English  term  "mental  deficiency." 

a.    The  Grading  of  the  Feeble-minded.    The  large  group 
of  the  mentally  defective  has  been  divided  into  three  groups 
according  to  the  degree  of  defect  present:     (l)  Idiots,  which 
comprise  those  whose  mental  age  does  not  advance  as  far  as 
children's  of  two  years;  (2)  Imbeciles,  whose  minds  remain 
somewhere  between  two  and  seven  years;  and  (3)  Morons,  whose 
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intelligence  does  not  go  farther  than  the  seventh  to  the  twelfth 
year  of  normality. 

In  terms  of  I .  Q. ,  Kuhlman  suggests  the  following  classifi- 
cation: 

Idiots  have  I.  Q.»s  of  0  to  24 
Imbeciles  25    "  49 

Morons  50    "  75 

The  capabilities  of  the  morons  are  so  varied  that  Goddard 
subdivided  them  into  three  grades  and  suggested  the  following 
terms:     (l)    High  grade — able  to  do  fairly  complicated  work 
with  only  occasional  or  no  supervision,  to  run  simple  machin- 
ery, to  take  care  of  animals,  only  unable  to  plan;  (2)  Middle 
grade — able  to  do  routine  insitution  work,  (3)  Low  grade — 
able  to  run  errands,  do  light  work,  make  beds,  scrub,  care 
for  rooms,  if  there  is  no  great  complexity  of  furniture.  When 
speaking  in  general  terms  such  classification  will  prove  useful, 
but  on  the  whole  it  proves  more  satisfactory  to  give  the  I.  Q. 
itself  when  speaking  of  particular  children. 

All  shades  of  mental  inferiority  occur  between  the  moron 
and  the  normal.     In  addition  there  is  a  group  above  the  moron 
whose  conduct  shows  that  they  are  not  normal.    These  are  some- 
times called  dull  normal  or  backward.    Different  authorities 
draw  the  boundary  lines  between  the  minor  subdivisions  at  differ 
ent  points  and  do  not  employ  the  same  terminology. 

Cyril  Burt  has  provisionally  fixed" the  line  of  demarkation 
between  normals  and  defectives  with  an  I .        of  70  for  children." 
For  adults  he  apparently  draws  the  line  at  50.  Below  50,  he  says, 
the  case  is  an  institutional  one,  and  between  50  and  60  "super- 
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vision^'  case.    Of  these  three  main  groups  the  moron,  with  an 
I.  Q.  between  50  ajid  75  is  perhaps  the  most  important  from  every 
standpoint  for,  as  Rosenan  says  "this  group  of  defectives  propa- 
gates  itself  and  the  crop  is  large."    The  high  grade  defective 
or  moron  is  the  most  troublesome  in  the  community  both  because 
he  is  not  easily  recognized  as  defective  and  because  he  has  suffi- 
cient mentality  to  go  about  by  himself  and  get  into  all  kinds  of 
mischief,  either  on  his  own  account  or  led  on  by  someone  else. 
Rosenau  also  says,  "The  male  morons  may  grow  up  into  paupers, 
drinkers,  unstable  and  maladjusted  people  and  fill  the  hospitals 
and  welfare  institutions.    The  female  may  grow  up  into  irrespon- 
sible women,  who  replenish  the  ranks  of  the  prostitutes  and  other 
defectives . "^ 

A  few  years  ago  the  insitutional  segregation  became  almost 

universally  accepted  as  the  only  logical  solution  of  an  otherwise 

hopeless  problem.    Dr.  Fernald  says: 

Theoretically  almost  all  institutional  provision  for  the 
feeble-minded  is  largely  for  the  purpose  of  permanent  segre- 
gation, to  prevent  the  perpetuation  of  the  feeble-minded 
stock.    In  practice,  however,  the  majority  of  persons  are 
sent,  or  committed  to  institutions  for  the  feeble-minded  be- 
cause they  have  become  troublesome  members  of  the  community 
or  because  their  care  entails  much  difficulty  under  home 
conditions  with  the  eugenic  considerations  quite  secondary. 
The  antisocial  and  lawless  behavior  of  the  untrained  feeble- 
minded is  the  principle  reason  for  his  commitment  to  the 
institution. 2 

The  early  knowledge  of  the  feeble-minded  was  almost  entirely 
obtained  from  institutional  cases  and  those  were  largely  of  the 
hereditary  class.    It  was  then  assumed,  that  all  were  of  this 
class  and  as  nearly  all  of  these  inmates  had  been  troublesom— 
not  able  to  support  themselves,  were  vicious  in  the  community, 
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it  was  inferred  that  all  feeble-minded  were  almost  sure  to 
become  dangerous  members  of  society.    Every  state  in  the  United 
States  has  taken  steps  to  meet  this  problem.    The  history  of 
the  treatment  of  the  feeble-minded  and  a  study  of  existing  laws 
in  the  different  states  shows  a  very  diversified  emphasis  upon 
various  side-aspects  of  the  problem. 

b.    Oases  Which  Demand  Commitment.    Children  are  committed  to 
the  schools  for  feeble-minded  either  on  court  order  or  as  volun- 
tary commitment  requested  by  parents  or  guardians.     They  may  be 
taken  there  under  custodial  care  if  they  have  proved  socially 
unadjustable  for  an  indefinite  length  of  time  or  they  may  be 
committed  for  a  short  training,  then  live  out  under  supervision. 
In  the  past  year  Waverly  discharged  99,  Wrenthara  82,  and  Bel- 
chertown,  which  is  a  school  for  feeble-minded  delinquent  chil- 
dren, 34  inmates.    All  grades  of  f eeble-raindedness  are  ac- 
cepted but  also  the  personality  traits  play  a  deciding  role 
in  the  question  of  commitment.     Children  who  show  much  inclina- 
tion to  delinquency,  who  are  brought  to  court  on  stubborn  com- 
plaints, who  have  proved  repeatedly  delinquent  or  have  gotten  in- 
to the  more  serious  kinds  of  delinquency  are  sure  to  be  com- 
mitted, while  the  milder  morons,  though  often  very  suggestible, 
often  remain  in  the  community.    Their  very  suggestibility  may 
mean  an  advantage.     With  good  supervision  they  can  be  led  as 
well  on  the  good  road  as  on  the  evil  one.    As  Dr.  Fernald 
states,  "While  it  is  hard  for  the  feeble-minded  to  learn,  it  is 
still  harder  for  them  to  unlearn  and  with  many  of  the  feeble- 
minded the  acquired  habit  of  being  moral  and  useful  will  enable 
them  to  lead  usefxil  lives  outside  the  institution."! 
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In  several  cases  a  child's  commitment  to  an  institution 
for  feeble-minded  was  not  carried  out,  although  the  J.  B.  F.  had 
advised  it;  in  other  oases  the  examination  led  to  the  conviction 
that  the  child  would  be  able  to  get  along  in  the  community  al- 
though badly  handicapped  by  a  low  I.  Q.     Supervision,  special 
classes,  foster  homes,  were  the  factors  advised  to  help  the 
child  adjust  himself. 

In  the  institutions  the  children  are  divided  into  smaller 
groups  according  to  their  abilities  where  they  are  mutually 
adapted  to  each  other.    Institutional  life  is  in  general  rather 
different  from  home  life.    To  meet  that  difficulty  the  so-called 
"cottage"  system  has  been  adopted,  by  which  a  group  of  children 
similar  to  each  other  in  I .  Q. ,  physical  age,  and  personality 
traits  is  kept  in  closer  contact,  in  that  they  may  more  or  less 
imitate  the  life  in  a  family. 

c.    Oases  Which  Fall  Within  the  Scope  of  Our  Study.    From  the 
preceding  discussion  it  is  already  apparent  that  we  have  to  deal 
mostly  with  the  upper  group  of  the  feeble-minded,  the  moron  group 
and  the  majority  of  our  cases  show  an  I.  Q.  of  60-75. 

Those  below  or  around  50  would  have  been  committed  in  almost 
every  case,  although  our  study  does  show  five  cases  with  an 
I.  Q.  below  50,  six  cases  with  an  I.  Q.  between  50  and  55  and 
seventeen  cases  with  an  I.  Q.  below  60. 


Chapter  III.  Individual  Differences. 


A.     Individual  differences  In  General.      Now  that  we  have 
seen  how  *:.he  material  for  this  study  was  collected  we  may  ap- 
proach the  cases  themselves.     The  outstanding  quality  was  the 
differences  In  each  one  of  them,  no  two  seemed  alike,  no  tv?o 
of  them  could  be  treated  In  the  same  way.     Each  background 
gave  a  different  atmosphere  from  the  very  beginning,  the  per- 
sonality of  each  child  had  to  be  regarded  and  the  recommended 
treatment  varied  In  each  case.     Even  children  of  the  seme  fam- 
ily, brought  up  In  the  same  home  varied  greatly  In  their  reac- 
tions to  the  environment  and  were  adjusted  by  different  means. 

In  each  case  the  I.  Q.  was  different  and  the  lack  of  Intel- 
ligence was  emphasized  or  equalized  by  the  different  pers'^nal- 
Ity  traits,  by  physical  factors,  by  good  or  bad  environment, 
by  training  or  poor  supervision.     Proferror  Vaughan  says,  "Each 
person  must  be  studied  separately  for  each  person  presents  his 
own  peculiar  problem.     There  Is  no  mould  Into  which  all  people 
will  fit  and  there  are  no  ready-made  formulas  for  solving  the 
problem  of  mental  training."        Dr.  Ferncld  has  drawn  the  fol- 
lowing conclusion: 

We  know  now  that  feeble-mlndednes?  Is  not  an  entity 
to  be  dealt  v.'lth  In  a  routine  way,  but  Is  an  Infinitely 
complex  problem.     The  feeble-minded  may  be  male  or  female, 
young  or  old,   Idlot^   Imbeciles,   or  morons,   from  good  homes 
or  bad  homes,  bad  defectives  or  good  defectives,  well  be- 
haved or  vicious,   industrious  or  idle;  they  may  live  In 
the  city  or  in  the  country,   In  a  good  neighborhood  or  a 
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bad  one.     They  may  come  froin  family  stock:  highly  hereditary 
as  to  feeble-mindedness,  from  one  slightly  so,  or  from  good 
stock.     No  two  defectives  are  exactly  alike.     What  is  good  for 
one,  may  be  bad  for  another.     Our  knowledge  of  feeble-mindedness 
is  the  result  of  scientific  study  snd  observation  in  many  fields 
medical,  psychological,  educationcl,  sociological,  economic,  in- 
dustrial, moral,  legal  and  eugenic.    An  individual  defective 
may  be  expressed  only  by  an  equation — his  intelligence,  plus  his 
body,  plus  his  family,  plus  his  training,  plus  his  personality 
traits,  plus  his  moral,  etc.     No  routine  procedure  will  meet  the 
needs  of  this  highly  differential  group. 

As  someone  has  said,   "It  is  one  thing  to  have  a  high  I.Q.  and 
quite  another  thing  to  be  able  to  use  it."     Intellect,  body,  snd 
emotions  are  not  three  separate  things.     They  are  united  in  a 
whole  and  must  work  together  harmoniously  es  a  unit,   if  we  are 
to  have  an  effective  personality.     Difficulties  In  any  one  of 
these  fields  will  throw  an  additional  burden  upon  the  other  two. 
Above  all,  each  child  must  be  considered  an  individual. 

When  we  discuss  the  individual  differences  it  is  necessary 
for  us  to  analyze  the  individual  into  different  traits,  tenden- 
cies,  capacities,   or  other  and  more  elementary  units,  because 
"an  individual  is  far  too  complex  to  be  discussed  as  a  whole," 
says  Ellis  and  to  be  compered  without- first  making  an  analysis 
would  lead  to  considerable  confusion.     It  is  necessary  to  consid- 
er in  what  aspects  one  individual  may  differ  from  another.  Let 
us  consider  first  the  physical  traits.     The  problem  of  physical 
hygiene  is  important  because  mental  efficiency  rests  on  physical 
efficiency.     This  has  been  early  recognized  and  eg  id  in  the 
Greek,   ''Xocl  oxoe^oii^iA."  or  the Mens  sanoc  in  cot^jtop-c  5<xtL0  "  of  the 
ancient  Romans.     Munsterberg  says:  It  seems  a  matter  of  course 
that  mind  and  body  are  connected  whenever  an  action  is  performed. 
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B.  Differences. 

1 .     Physical  and  Mental, 
s.     Physical .     Some  of  the  physical  traits  hrve  s  great  deal 
to  do  with  the  mental  characteristics  and  even  such  a  thing  as 
a  mere  physical  mass  may  have  an  Importan  psychological  effect. 
Size,  for  Instance,  has  considerable  psychological  Influence. 
Certain  tendencies  such  as  aggressiveness  and  subralsslveness 
and  naturally  likely  to  be  Influenced  In  their  development  by 
the  physique  of  the  Individual.     Form  and^proportlon  do  not 
permit  exact  measurement,  but  In  a  general  way  their  Importance 
Is  evident  In  social  behavior.     Race  consciousness  Is  usually 
rather  strong  and  differences  In  skin  color  have  considerable 
Influence  In  determining  our  social  reactions,  while  the  color 
of  hair  and  eyes  sometimes  Influences  the  Individual  reactions. 
Even  cloth,   ornaments,  and  such  environmental  accessories  have 
their  place  In  a  total  picture  and  therefore  are  worth  mention- 
ing.    Structure  Is  Important,  because  It  Is  the  first  essential 
fact  of  sex  differences.     The  balance,  the  ratio  between  the 
sizes  of  functions  of  the  different  organs  Is  to  be  noted,  as  for 
example,  an  over-active  thyroid,  may  lead  to  an  excitable  men- 
tality.    To  be  healthy  and  free  from  the  discomfort  and  disa- 
bilities of  disease  Is  of  great  psychological  Importance  end 
resistance  has  a  vital  effect  on  our  mental    life,  while  strength 
and  endurance  will  determine  emotions. 

The  part  cf    the  body  most  closely  related  to  mental  pro- 
cesses Is  the  nervous  system.     I    a  general  way  the  relation  of 
the  brain  to  the  mind  has  long  been  recognized  but  most  of  our 
definitive  and  detailed  knowledge  on  the  subject  has  been  gained 
in  the  past  fifty  years.     In  relation  to  this,  *predgold  tiss 
concluded: 
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All  cases  of  -nental  deficiency  are  acconipanied  by  Imper- 
fections in  the  structure  of  the   cerebral  tissue... It  is 
perfectly  Justifiable  to  assume  that  in  al  1  cases  t!:E  amen- 
tia ha s  a  physical  basis;  further,  that  there  is  a  corre- 
lation between  the  degree  of  amentia  and  the  extent  of  mat- 
erial change.     The  most  convenient  standpoint  from  which  to 
discuss  the  psychological  defects  of  these  persD  ns  is  the 
material  one. 

Walter  S.  Fernald  discussing  the  differences  in  f eetle-minded 
persons  says: 

These  variations  would  be  understood  if  we  should  examine 
the  brains  of  a  group  of  cases  with  eight  year  mentality. 
We  sho-ild  find  that  the  structural  lesions  of  the  central 
nervous  system  '^hich  causes<-he  mental  defect  vary  as  greatly 
as  the  behavior  characteristics  of  the  group.     In  certain 
cases  we  should  find  'nalced  eye'   lesions  caused  by  actual 
traumatism  or  as  a  result  of  faulty  development  and   in  others 
the  only  lesions  discoverable  would  be  minute  alterations 
in  the  ultimate  structural  elements,  visible  only  v/ith  the 
microscope.     The  location  of  these  lesions,  both  gross  and 
microscopical,  has  also  infinite  variability  end  conse-  2 
cuently  varying  effect  upon  the  mentality  of  the  patient. 

According  to  some  authors  an  extremely  small  brain  seems 
to  indicate  mental  deficiency  and  an  extremely  large  brsin  is 
rather  likely  to  be  associated  with  deficiency  though  not  nec- 
essarily.    Within  rather  wide  limits  we  find  little  relation  be- 
tween brain  size  and  intelligence,  however,  because  mental  de- 
fectives have  brains  of  ?I1  slzep  from  the  smallest  to  the  larg- 
est and  similarly  brilliant  ^nen  h£ve  tiains  ranging  from  very 
large  to  considerably  smaller  than  the  average. 

It  is  not  possible  to-day  to  maiie  an  accurate  estimate 
intelligence  by  any  kind  of  combination  of  measures  of  the  face 
or  head. 

Lombrdso  developed  the  theory  that  cpiminals,  mental  de- 
fectives and  other  inferior  types  could  be  recognized  by  ob- 
serving va rious" stigma ta  of  degeneration,"  as  he  called  certain 
irregularities  in  the  features.     But  it  has  often  been  found 
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that  the  so-called  stigmate  sppeer  in  normsl  people  snd  defec- 
tives are  often  seen  who  show  surprisin?^  beauty  and  symmetry. 
As  a  group  they  do  sho^^'  more  stigmata  than  normals,  "but  as 
there  is  so  much  overlapping  between  the  two  groups,   it  is  of 
no  prr.ctical  value  in  differentiating. 

More  important  than  the  measurement  of  the  brain  are  the 
facts  and  differences  which  the  microscope  reveals  between  the 
brains  of  .:iental  defectives,  or  the  brains  of  defectives  and 
normals.     Hamerberg  reported  tte    results  of  a  microscopical 
study  of  £  number  of  cases  of  mental  deficiency.     He  fnund  con- 
siderable irregularity  in  the  development  of  different  brain 
areas.     In  particular  areas  or  in  the  whole  brain  there  were 
a   scarcity  of  nerve  cells.     TLe  cells  would  sometimes  be  smaller 
in  size  and  their  orientation  would  be  disturbed  or  various  de- 
rangements found. 

Bolton  studied  o.  number  of  cases  of  deficiency  and  found  a 
markedly  inferior  development  in  the  frontal  lobes.     He  con- 
cluded that  this  area  was  especially  affected  in  mental  defi- 
ciency. 

Ellis  studied  the  Purkinje  cells  of  the  cerebellum  which 
are  especially  concerned  with  coordination  and  reinforcement  of 
motor  impulses,  and  found  a  marked  deficiency  in  the  number  of 
cells,  and  on  account  of  that  discredited  Bolton's  idea  that 
changes  in  the  frontal  lobe  were  primarily  responsible  for  even 
the  motor  aspects  of  mental  deficiency. 

As  a  matter  of  fact  progressive  paralysis  of  the  brain,  for 
instance,  which  follows  a  primary  syphilitic  infection  in  a  cer- 
tain percentage  of  cases,  and  which  disease  leads  to  a  more  or 
less  marked  decrease  of  intelligence,  is  caused  by  a  cell 
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destructive  process  in  the  front  lobes. 

Ellis  studied  several  sreas  of  the  cerebral  cortex  and 
compared  the  number  and  size  of  cells  with  the  results  ob- 
tained by  studying  the  same  areas  of  normal  brains.     He  found 
that  mental  inferiority  was  associated  with  several  differ- 
ences in  cortical  development.     In  agreement  with  Hamerberg  a 
deficiency  in  cell  number  and  various  abnormalities  in  cell  ar- 
rangement were  found.     Numerous  cells  in  an  undeveloped  condi- 
tion were  found  in  the  white  matter  where  they  had  stranded 
and  failed  to  complete  their  migration  to  the  cortex.     The  cells 
presented  only  the  nucleus  surrounded  by  a  thin  mass  of  cyto- 
plasm.    Accurate  measurements  show  that  the  ratio  of  cytoplasm 
to  nucleus  increases  with  the  development  of  the  cells.  The 
cytoplasm  is  less  developed  in  the  neurones  of  mental  defectives. 
With  the  deficiency  in  cytoplasm  goes  a  deficience  in  number 
of  dendrites  and  consequently  in  the  possibility  of  associa- 
tive connections.     The  mental  defective  is,  then,  often  handi- 
cap'oed  by  a  general  deficiency  in  nerve  cells  and  by  a  lacU  of 
growth  and  organization  of  the  cells  he  hcs.     The  number  of 
nerve  cells  is  complete  soon  after  birth  and  they  attain  their 
maximum  size  by  the  age  of  two  or  three  years,   so  it  is  evi- 
dent that  before  the  chl'd  enters  school  the  limits  of  its  men- 
tal development  are  already  determined. 

people  have  always  felt  somehow  that  nental  capacity  is 
determined  and  limited  by  physical  facts  and  especially  the 
development  of  the  brain,  and  there  are  several  old  proverbs 
indicating  this. 

Next  to  the  nervous  system  in  importance  among  the  physi- 
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cal  factors  influencing  mental  growth  and  activity  cofnes  the 
glands  of  Internal  secretion.     It  is  well  known  v/hst  extra- 
ordinarily profound  effect  they  exert  upon  the  mind  and  body, 
and  that  the  secretion  of  these  organs  is  correlated  with 
the  general  condition  of  the  organism. 

There  are  two  kinds  of  glands:  first,  the  glands  with 
ducts  or  outlets,  such  as  the  salivary  glands,  the  liver,  etc. 
These  glands  have  a  duct  pour  their  secretion  into  some  part 
of  the  body  and  are,   therefore,   called  glands  of  external  se- 
cretion; second,  the  ductless  glands,  or  glands  of  Internal 
secretion  which  have  no  duct  or  outlet  but  have  their  secre- 
tion taken  up  by  the  blood  circulating  through  the  gland. 
Some  glands,  like  the  pancreas,  have  a  double  function,  an 
Internal  and  an  external  secretion. 

The  general  names  applied  to  these  internal  secretions 
are  hormones  or  autocoiiis.     Hormone  is  the  more  commonly  used 
term.     Our  knowledge  of  the  effects  of  the  hormones  is  more 
recent  and  more  deficient  than  that  of  the  structure  and  func- 
tion of  the  nervous  system.    Up  to  1849  nothing  was  known  of 
the  function  of  the  glands  of  internal  secretion.     In  that 
year  Berthold  demonstrated  by  experiment  that  the  sex  glands, 
in  addition  to  the  production  of  sex  cells,  also  supplied  the 
blood  with  something  which  regulated  the  secondary  sex  char- 
acteristics.    The  effects  of  these  glands  on  mental  processes 
has  only  recently  been  apDreciated. 

In  1915  Cannon  published  his  work  on  bodily  changes  in 
the  emotions  and  demonstrated  the  effect  of  Internal  secretion 
of  the  emotions.     Today  we  have  more  problems  than  facts 
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about  the  internal  secretions  but  st  the  same  tine  enough  he  s 

been  learned  to  show  that  the  glands  have  an  enormous  influence 

on  both  mental  growth  and  mental  activity.     "Temperaments  are 

dependent  upon  glands  of  internal  secretion,"  says  Kretschmer . 

^  It  ought  to  be  stated  that  these  glands  fall  into  two 

groups:  thos  that  are  excitatory  in  their  action  and  those  that 

are  inhibitory.     Also  each  harmone  effects  only  certain  specific 

tissues,  although  the  blood  containing  it  circulates  through  the 

whole  body.     Neither  normal  growth  nor  normal  functioning  of 

many  of  the  organs  of  the  body  Including  the  brain,   is  possible 

without  the  appropriate  internal  secretions.     J.  Needham  says: 

The  endocrine  organs  control  the  harmonic  development 
of  the  body,  they  are  the  sources  of  the  directing  factors 
of  morphogenesis.     '^he  different  parts  of  the  body  do  not 
develop  in  an  automatic  way,  independent  of  each  other, 
but  during  development  they  stand  in  continuous  interrela- 
tion.    The  maintaining  of  this  correlation  is  that  function 
of  the  endocrine  system,  which  I  call  their  architectonic 
function . 

In  the  following  we  shall  discuss  some  of  the  most  impor- 
tant glands  and  their  functions  as  they  are  responsible  to  cuite 
a  large  extent  for  part  of  the  differences  in  the  individual's 
make-up.     The  thyroid  gland  is  located  in  the  neck .     In  some 
cases  it  enlarges  and  becomes  conspicuous  as  a  goitre.  Exper- 
imental work  on  the  thyroid  is  difficult,  because  it  covers 
and  more  or  less  surrounds  the  parathyroids,  which  are  essential 
for  life.     If  the  whole  of  the  thyroid  is  removed,  consecuently 
the  parathyroids  will  ordinarily  also  be  removed  or  injured  and 
death  will  follow  as  a  result  of  parathyroid  injury  before  the 
effects  of  the  loss  of  the  thyroid  can  be  observed.    Much  con- 
fusion resulted  in  early  experiments  from  the  failure  to  distin- 
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gulsh  between  the  effects  of  the  removal  of  the  thyroid  and  of 
the  removal  of  the  parathyroid.     It  occasionally  happens  that 
8  child  has  no  thyroid  tissue  and  in  such  cases  we  get  the  best 
examples  of  the  absence  of  the  gland.     These  children  develop 
normally  until  the  close  of  the  nursing  period  and  then  suddenly 
they  stop  growing;  the  rate  of  metabolism  is  decreased,  the  tem- 
perature is  low  and  general  bodily  functions  decrease  in  rate. 
Mental  growth  stops  and  the  child  remains  at  the  age  level  of  in 
fancy,  and  will  be  an  idiot  or  imbecile.     It  the  child  lives  to 
the  age  of  adolescence  and  maturity,  it  falls  to  develop  the 
adult  sex  characteristics.     Some  of  the  children  become  obese, 
but  otherwise  there  is  little  change  in  size.     In    adults,  when 
the  thyroid  is  lost  as  a  result  of  disease  or  of  operations,  a 
regressive  process  takes  place  with  result  in  the  end  similar  to 
that  in  the  infant.     There  is  of  course  no  loss  of  stature  but 
the  mind  rapidly  deteriorates  and  sexual  functions  are  lost; 
the  hair  drops  out,  the  skin  becomes  dry  and  wrinkles  and  gener- 
al metabolism  is  lowered.     If  under  these  conditions  thyroid  tis 
sue  is  grafted  under  the  skin  at  any  convenient  place,  a  cessa- 
tion of  these  symptoms  follows  and  the  patient  rapidly  regains 
the  normal  mental  and  sexual  condition.     In  actual  practice  in 
such  cases  the  dried  gland  of  the  sheep  is  usually  given  by 
way  of  mouth.     The  results  are  the  same  as  of  grafting. 

These  results  indicate  that  the  thyroid  in  some  very  impor- 
tant way  stimulates  the  general  growth  of  the  body,  especially 
of  the  nervous  system  and  sex  organs.     Thejpresence  of  iodine  in 
the  thyroid  has  long  been  known  and  iodine  hes  been  used  with 
success  in  treating  thyroid  deficiency. 
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In  spite  of  the  doubtful  points  as  to  the  exact  method  of 
functioning  of  the  thyroid,  there  can  be  no  doubt  the  t  it  is  es- 
sential both  for  normal  growth  of  the  nervous  system  and  for 
normal  mental  activity  after  growth  is  complete.     This  affords 
us  TiOther  strong  link  In  the  chain  connecting  mental  capacities 
and  activity  with  bodily  processes.     And  since  the  thyroid  shows 
such  wide  and  freauent  variations  in  functional  efficiency,  it 
is  an  important  factor  in  explaining  individual  differences  in 
activity  andtemperament .     In  one  of  the  cases  of  our  study,  for 
en  example,  a  child  of  nine  years  of  age,  which  was  distinctly 
feeble-minded  was  brought  to  tiie  hospital  as  an  emergency  case 
because  of  acute  appendicitis.     I     the  course  of  the  thorough 
medical  exanilnation  it  was  found  that  there  existed  a  hypo-func- 
tion of  the  thyroid  gland,   shown  by  a  distinctly  lower  metabol- 
ism.    This  deficiency  v;a  s  treated  for  a  period  of  six  months 
and  the  child  showed  a  marked  increase  in  the  rating  of  his  I.Q. 
after  this  period  (from  71  to  78). 

The  parathyroids  are  variable  in  number,  but  in  man  there 
are  usually  four  chief  parthyrold  bodies  and  at  times  other  smal 
ler  ones  located  under  the  thyroid.     Extirpation  of  the  parathy- 
roid causes  a  rapid  increase  in  the  irritability  of  the  nervous 
system.     The  muscles  soon  show  signs  of  tetany  and  death  results 
in  a  day  or  two  after  the  operation.     Administration  of  calcium 
decresses  the  tendency  to  tetany  and  postpones  death. 

A  deficiency  in  parathyroid  is  associated  with  the  tremblln 
palsy  known  as  paralyses  agitens.  The  effect  of  the  parathyroid 
on  ^:he  nervous  system  apperas  to  be  to  prevent  the  over-activity 
of  the  neurones  and  perhaps  to  aid  in  the  recovery  from  fatigue. 
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Psrsth  deficiency  seems  to  result  in  the  exhaustion  of  the  neu- 
romuscular systeT:  but  the  evidence  is  not  yet  conclusive.  Nor- 
mally there  is  more  parathyroid  tisFue  than  is  reouired,   so  that 
there  is  probably  no  such  thing  as  excessive  secretion  of  the  par- 
athyroids.    At  least,   such  is  not  known  at  present. 

The  adrenal  glands  also  kinown  as  suprearenals ,  are  attached 
as  thin  coapsulas  to  the  upper  or  anterior  end  ofjthe  kidneys. 
Their  removal  causes  muscular  weakness  and  death.     Their  extract 
is  found  to  increase  the  excitement  in  the  animal.     The  adrenal 
consists  of  two  functionally  different  parts,  the  cortex  and  the 
medulla  and  while  evidence  at  present  indicates  that  the  cortex 
seems  to  stimulate  sexual  development  and  possible  hair  growth  on 
the  body,  the  medully  extract  influences  and  increases  the  heart 
beat  and  the  blood  pressure. 

Cannon's  work,   "Bodily  Changes  in  Pain,  Hunder,   Fear  and  Rage" 
published  in  1915,  formulates  the  theory  that  emotions  consist  of 
the  consciousness  of  the  reflex  bodily  changes  produced  by  some 
exciting  stimulus  and  demonstrates  the  close  relation  between  bod- 
ily changes  and  emotions. 

The  sex  glands  have  a  double  function;  they  do  not  only  pro- 
duce sex  cells,  but  also  the  internal  secretion  which  regulates 
the  development  of  secondary  sex  characters  and  ha s  a  specific 
effect  on  these,  although  sex  development  is  itself  regulated 
and  conditioned  by  the  development  and  secretion  of  several  other 
glands  too,   the  thyroid,  adrenals,  pineal,   thymus,  and  pituitary. 
Sex  emotions  are  quite  definitely  dependent  on  the  secretion  of 
the  sex  glands  and  the  great  development  of  interest  in  the  other 
sex  which  comes  with  adolescence  is  due  mostly  to  their  effect, 
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snd  so  sre  the  great  individual  differences  in  such  interest  as- 
sociated with  their  internal  secretions. 

Some  of  the  present  scientists  sre  inclined  to  believe  that 
the  school  of  Freud  has  prohahly  put  too  much  emphasis  on  sej?  in- 
stincts determining  mental  life.     Still  they  have  succeeded  in 
demonstrating  that  a  great  amount  of  mental  activity  focuses  snd 
is  stimulated  by  sex.     In  some  of  the  cases  of  our  study  sex  strain 
played  ?:-n  important  role  cs  a  causative  factor  in  the  child's  de- 
linouency.     While  so::e  of  the  individuals  had  to  be  committed  or 
commitment  wss  recommended  prrticularly  on  account  of  their 
strong  and  unrestrained  sex  emotions,   others  did  not  at  sll  suffer 
under  any  strain  of  this  kind. 

The  pinesl  body  which  is  relsted  as  being  an  evolutionslly 
kind  of  third  eye  in  the  lower  forms  end  thought  to  be  the  sest 
of  the  soul  by  Descartes  is  attached  to  the  dormal  part  of  the 
thalamus.     It  has  apparently  no  function  to  adults,  but  in  chil- 
dren its  internal  secretion  is  supposed  to  cause  a  premature  de- 
velopment of  the  sex  organs  and  nervous  system. 

The  thymus  is  locsted  over  the  heart  and  its  functions  seem 
to  be  somewhat  similar  to  those  of  the  pinesl  as  an  Inhibitor 
of  precocious  sexual  and  mental  development.     It  increases  in 
absolute  size,  but  decreases  in  relative  size,  until  the  end 
of  the  period  of  puberty,  when  it  normally  declines  in  importsnce. 

The  pituitary  body  is  located  at  the  base  of  the  braln-- 
ha s  lobes  with  different  functions,  snd  supplies  hsrmenes  which 
have  some  effect   on  the  growth  of  the  nervous  system  and  regu- 
lates the  growth  of  bones.     If  in  some  cases  the  energy  of 
growth  is  used  up  in  producing  the  skeleton,  because  other  organs 
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fell  to  develop  norraslly,  physical  and  mental  Inferiority  re- 
sults.    The  destruction  of  the  gland  would  result  in  great  mus- 
cular weakiness,  followed  by  death  in  s  short  time. 

Several  other  glands  in  the  body  appear  ti  supply  harmones 
but  the  effects  of  these  do  not  seem  so  closely  related  to  men- 
tal activity  and  may  therefore  be  passed  over  here.     As  may  be 
suspected,   the  discoveries  of  the  effects  of  internal  secretions 
have  led  to  various  hypotheses  as  to  the  relation  of  differences 
in  these  secretions  to  different  types  of  individuals.     G.  Y.  Rich, 
who  made  studies  of  excitability  and  other  manifestations  of 
human  subjects  by  analyses  of  the  products  of  metabolism  says, 
"There  is  some  relation  between  body  metabolism  and  personality. 
We  are  not  so  fortunate  yet,  as  to  measure  those  chemical  factors 
which  are  most  closely  related  to  character  traits." 

As  bodily  differences  are  known  to  be  greatly  influenced  by 
internal  secretions  it  is  also  evident  that  mental  differences 
are  produced  by  the  functions  of  these  glands  and  that  they  play 
an  important  part  in  the  development  of  the  individual,  his  men- 
tal growth  and  intelligence.     Jennings  comments  on  the  relation 
of  glands  and  character  as  follows: 

Besides  the  germ  prlands,   other  parts  of  the  developing 
body  oroduce  harmones,   that  circulate  through  the  entire 
body  and  affect  the  development  of  the  physiology  of  other 
parts.     To  their  action  enormous  importance  has  been  attrib- 
uted, particularly  in  determining  the  temperaments  and  men- 
tal characteristics  of  human  beings.     Diverse  sets  of  genes 
produce  harmones  differ^ing  in  auallty  or  quantity,  thus 
causing  dif f erence?  In  the  characteristics  of  the  individ- 
uals.    It  has  been  suggested  that  differences  between  the 
races  of  men  may  be  due  mainly  or  entirely  to  differences 
between  particular  harmones.^ 


Ijennings,  H.  T.     TheBiologicsl  Basis  of  Human  Nature. 
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b.     Mentsl .      Dr.  Fernald  once  assembled  in  s  room  252  individ- 
uals with  a  aental  age  of  eight  years.     The  individuals  in  this 
group  varied  in  physical  age  from  twelve  to  fifty  years.  Some 
of  them  had  learned  to  read,  while  others  had  not  been  able  to 
do  so.     Some  v/ere  capable  of  elementary  computations,  v.'hile 
others  found  the  simplest  concept  of  number  almost  beyond  their 
capacity.     Some  of  then  had  been  able  to  develop  into  fairly 
expert  mechanics,  but  others  v;ere  able  to  do  only  the  simplest 
sort  of  manual  labor.     Some  were  conscientious  and  relatively 
trustworthy;   others  were  most  untruthful,  dishonest,  and  immoral. 
In  some  sex  proclivities  seemed  to  be  the  dominent  interest, 
while  in  others  the  sex  interest  seemed  to  be  entirely  normal. 
This  variability  shows  that  a  measurable  intellectual  level  is 
not  the  only  factor  in  the  study  of  the  feeble-minded  and  in • 
the  working  out  of  the  type  of  care  and  training  that  they  need. 

The  difference  in  our  sensory  capacity  may  be  the  founda- 
tion of  very  important  mental  differences  and  as  sensations  de- 
pend quite  as  much  on  the  inner  mechanism  as  on  the  external 
stimulus,   it  is  quite  evident  what  an  important  part  the  sense 
organs  play  and  how  inadvisable  it  would  be  to  keep  mentality 
and  physical  traits  apart.     The  capacity  of  reviving  senary 
qualities  without  the  customary  objective  stimulus  admits  the 
possibility  of  a  wide  range  of  variations.     Some  children  will 
have  a  good  imagery  in  certain  fields  with  a  poor  imagery  in 
others,  v/hile  some  people  claim  to  have  none  at  all.     Even  in  a 
particular  field  the  imagery  may  vary  on  different  kinds  of  mat- 
erial.    The  available  data  on  the  subject  of  imagery  in  mental 
defectives  is  not  very  reliable,  as  they  are  unable  to  give 
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accurste  accounts  of  introspection  and  there  is  no  other  satis- 
factory way  to  study  images.     Some  of  the  tests  given  at  the 
J.  B.   F.   illustrate  very  clearly  in  their  outcome  the  great  dif- 
ferences of  imagery  in  the  subnormal  child  and  this  existence  or 
lack  of  imagery  points  clearly  also  to  the  child's  special  abili- 
ties and  disabilities. 

Our  thinking  is  a  process  of  associating  things  and  relating 
them  in  different  ways  and  the  differences  in  intelligences,  the 
differences  between  normality  and  insanity  are  often  partially 
stated  in  terms  of  the   nental  control  of  these  relationships. 
Hart  says,   "The  beliefs  of  the  sane  are  often  incompatible  with 
facts,  but  no  belief  can  be  held  for  long,  which  is  very  obvious- 
ly contradicted  by  experience.     In  the  lunatic,  however,  we  have 
seen  that  this  gross  incompatibility  with  experience  is  frequently 
observed."^  The  a ssocia tlonal  capacities  end  tendencies  represent 
the  field  of  greatest  defect  in  f eeble-mindedness .  Associations 
are  much  slower  and  fewer  In  number  and  this  is  of  marked  effect 
in  reasoning.    (For  example  see  below  case  IXr--Mary)  . 

Ellis  gives  a  list  of  mental  traits,  which  should  be  consid- 
ered if  we  study  an  individual.     Among  others  he  mentions  atten- 
tion,  images  and  imagination,  perception,  memory,  associative 
tendencies  and  capacities,   reasoning  and  intelligence.     We  must 
realize  the  difference  in  quality  and  quantity  of  each  of  these 
traits  and  their  different  combinations  to  be  fully  aware  of  the 
multitude  of  possibilities  in  mental  differences.     In  our  study 
we  found  children  to  be  inquisitive,   observant,  fair-minded, 
teachable,   suggestible,  and  others  who  v^ere  unobservant,  inatten- 
tive, distractible,   opinionated,   over-sure,  unsuggestible ,  and 


negativistlc .     As  all  these  different  qualities  sre  based  mainly 
on  only  one  or  two  mental  traits,  the  chances  of  mental  differ- 
ences when  each  trait  is  taken  into  consideration,   seem  over- 
whft.lming. 

Some  of  ""he  listed  capacities  and  tendencies  may  be  consid- 
ered as  more        less  elementary  and  ^t  is  often  in  terms  of  com- 
binations of  these,  that  individual  differences  are  discussed, 
while  we  have  several  mental  processes  which  are  dependent  on 
complex  capacities  and  are  spoken  of  as  if  they  were  simple,  as 
for  instance,  emotion,  attention,  perception,  imagination,  memory, 
and  reasoning.     In  the  cese  of  all  thfesecomplex  tendencies  a  va- 
riety of  factors  appear  to  influence  and  alter  the  results  in 
the  individual.     Emotion  depends  on  previous  experience  and  will 
vary  according  to  the  character  of  the  previous  experience.  The 
average  intensity  of  emotion  in  morons  is  probably  less  than  in 
normals  although  no  great  difference  apneers  while  the  emotion 
in  imbeciles  and  idiots  seem  less  developed,  as  they  are  usually 
more  apathetic.     The  greatest  difference  is  found  in  the  sympathet- 
ic and  altruistic  emotions,   on  which  normal  conduct  is  based. 
As  these  emotions  develop  phyl ogenetically  late,   it  seems  likely 
that  they  are  deficient  in  an  underdeveloped  individual.  G-oddard 
thinks  that  even  the  sex  instinct  and  emotions  are  probably  less 
developed  in  defectives  than  in  normals. 

Attention  is  much  influenced  by  the  presence  or  absence  of 
distracting  stimuli.     It  is  based  partly  on  interests,  and  inter- 
ests are  less  varied  and  less  intense  in  mental  defectives.  In 
general  it  will  depend  on  how  high  the  I.  Q.   is  and  on  mental  age 
and  so  we  may  compare  the  defective  child  with  the  normal  child  of 
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the  same  mentel  age.     It  is  not  difficult  to  recognize  the  coti- 
plexity  of  the  perceptional  process  and  imagination  is  limited 
only  by  the  amount,  variety,  and  Quality  of  the  material  of  Dast 
experience  and  covers  any  kind  of  new  combination  of  this  materi- 
al.    A  memory  experience  may  consist  of  a  wide  variety  of  ele- 
ments. 

In  the  process  of  reasoning  new  combinations  of  mental  mat- 
erial ere  made  for  the  purpose  of  solving  a  problem.     The  charac- 
ter of  this  process  will  depend  on  the  character  of  the  imagery 
end  the  available  associative  tendencies  as  well  as  on  the  exper- 
ience of  the  individual  and  here  it  is  that  -A'e  find  the  outstand- 
ing and  most  significant  defect  in  the  subnormals.   (See  below 
ce  se  IX) . 

2.     Native  and  Acquired.     "Individual  differences,"  says  Ellis, 
"whether  mental  or  physical,  are  due  to  the  combined  action  of 
hereditary  and  environmental  factors  and  the  results  of  modern 
biology  point  to  the  conclusion  that  of  the  two  heredity  is  much 
the  more  important,   if  indeed  it  is  justifiable  to  say  that  either 
of  the  two  factors  is  more  important  when  each  is  both  inevitable 
and  necessary."''" 

There  is  an  hereditary  and  biochemical  basis  of  life  which 
can  not  disappear  from  the  problem.     The  chemistry  and  morphology 
of  the  body  are  not  identical  in  different  persons  and  we  must 
assume  that  these  differences  will  influence  the  reaction  of  the 
subjects  to  experience.     It  is  a  ouestion  whether  and  to  what 
extent  we  can  determine  a  person's  mental  characteristics  from  a 
study  of  his  stature,  weight,   color  of  skin,  h^lr  or  eyes,  shape 
or  size  of  head.     Closely  connected  with  this  problem  is  that  of 

^Ell  is,  R    S.     The  Psycholop^y  of  Individual  Differences. 
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how  different  traits  are  combined  and  related  in  an  individual. 
We  find  the  greatest  diversity  of  opinions  on  the  problem  of 
individual  differences.     Some  believe  that  all  are  born  with 
innate  personality  traits >  while  others  believe  that  all  dif- 
ferences found  in  individuals  are  due  to  various  diseases,  dif- 
ferences in  nutrition,  differences  in  work  or  other  non-heredi- 
tary factors.    To  quote  Dr.  Rosenau  again: 

How  much  of  our  physical  and  mental  make-up  is  due  to 
heredity  (nature)  and  how  much  to  environment  (nurture)  is 
one  of  the  much  ciscusped  problems.     It  seems  evident  to 
students  of  biology  that  by  far  the  overwhelming  factor  in 
our  organization  is  set  and  definitely  fixed  at  our  birth. 
Heredity  appears  to  be  the  outstanding  influence  of  first 
and  prime  importance.     It  is  well  said  that  inherited  con- 
stitution must  ever  be  the  chief  factor  in  determining 
character.     Environment  may  influence  the  individual,  but 
apparently  has  small  and  slow  power  of  propagating  itself 
for  good;  great,  and  rapid  power  for  evil.! 

Strecker  says: 

The  tremendous  importance  of  even  such  general  con- 
siderations as  age,  race,  climate,  nutrition,  occupation, 
hygiene,  habits  of  life  and  the  like,  cannot  be  over  empha- 
sized and  even  though  it  is  often  true  that  such  general 
factors  would  be  powerless  to  produce  morbidity  in  them- 
selves, if  the  direct  mediation  of  a  specific  cause  were 
wanting,  still  it  is  probably  also  true,  that  without 
their  predisposing  influence,  this  cause  in  itself  would 
not  exert  any  harmful  effect.     These  general  factors  are 
80  well  known  that  we  speak  of  racial,  climatic,  occupa- 
tional, adolescent,  climacteric,  or  senile  diseases  and 
the  like.     It  would  seem,  therefore,  that  in  some  sense  we 
are  always  dealing  with  total  reactions,  which  are  the  end 
result  of  the  constant  interplay  between  individual  and 
environment ....  May  we  not  find  that  in  the  last  analysis 
that  there  is  such  a  thing  as  multiplicity  of  causes  as 
applied  to  mental  disease — a  non-specific  etiology?^ 

a.     Native (Heredity) .    There  are  two  kinds  of  native  reactions- 
reflexes  and  instincts — and  all  other  reactions  are  either 
modifications  of  or  combinations  of  them.    They  are  the  funda- 


^Rosenau,  M.S.     Preventive  Medicine  and  Hygiene, 
'strecker,  E.A.     The  Non-specificity  of  Mental  Disease. 
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mental  tendencies  or  dispositions,  with  which  every  human  being 
is  endowed,  as  he  comes  into  the  world.     Differing  in  degree 
in  different  individuals  they  unite  in  varying  proportions  to 
form  various  kinds  of  dispositions,  but  are  in  greater  or  less 
degree  the  common  property  of  us  all. 

The  study  of  reflexes  is  of  great  value  in  comparing  low- 
grade  mental  defectives  and  normals,  while  the  instincts  taken 
in  conjunction  with  the  emotions  are  of  the  utmost  importance  in 
understanding  human  nature  and  conduct.    Josephine  A.  Jackson 
defines  instincts  as  the  habit-reactions  which  have  grown  up  in 
the  service  of  the  two  chief  needs  of  life,  the  preservation  and 
the  development  of  the  individual  and  the  preservation  and  devel- 
opment of  the  race.    She  says: 

An  instinct  is  the  result  of  the  experience  of  the  race, 
laid  in  brain  and  nerve  cells  ready  for  use.     It  is  a  gift 
from  our  ancestors,  an  inheritance  from  the  education  of 
the  age  long  line  of  beings  who  have  gone  before.  1 

McDougall  defines  an  instinct  as: 

An  inherited  or  innate  psycho-physical  disposition 
which  determines  its  possessive  to  perceive  or  pay  attention 
to  objects  of  a  certain  class,  to  experience  an  emotional 
excitement  of  a  particular  quality  upon  perceiving  such  an 
object  and  to  act  in  regard  to  it  in  a  particular  manner 
or  at  least  to  experience  an  impulse  to  such  action. ^ 

He  gives  a  list  of  these  fundamental  tendencies  of  the 

human  race  and  the  emotions  which  drive  them  to  fulfilment,  like 

Nutrive  Instinct  and  hunger,  flight  and  fear  or  curiosity  and 

wonder. 

Experience  in  various  ways  usually  helps  to  modify  them  and 
the  experience  of  two  people  is  never  the  same. 

■'■Jackson,  J. A.;  Salisbury,  Helen  M.    Outwitting  Our  Nerves. 
%cDougall,  W.     Social  Psychology 
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In  the  case  of  our  study  we  noticed,  for  example,  the  in- 
dividual differences  in  the  strength  of  emotions,  we  saw  children 
who  were  responsive,  sensitive,  impressionable,  excitable,  en- 
thusiastic and  grateful  and  others  who  were  unresponsive,  un- 
feeling, shallow,  hard,  apathetic,  stolid,  or  unappreciative. 
Studying  the  difference  in  the  expressions  of  emotions  we  found 
emotional  children,  children  that  were  boisterous,  hypomanic, 
lachrymoss,  brooding,  demonstrative,  sentimental,  gushing,  hy- 
sterical, highstrung,  labile,  explosive,  voilent,  passionate  or 
self-contained,  subdued,  composed,  stoical,  undemonstrative, 
imperturbable,  peaceful,  easy-going,  temperate,  or  unruffled. 
The  variability  of  emotions  changed.    We  found  unstable  children, 
variable  children,  moody,  temperamental,  stable,  and  steady 
children.    As  to  quality  of  emotions  we  used  terms  like  jolly, 
mirthful,  elated,  exuberant,  sunny,  even-tempered,  resigned, 
unresentful,  a.niable,  uncomplaining,  carefree,  sanguine,  dole- 
ful, dejected,  depressed,  glum,  forlorn,  irascible,  irratable, 
grouchy,  resentful,  petulant,  querulous,  captious,  sulky,  anx- 
ious, and  apprehensive  to  give  an  adequate  picture  of  the  child's 
emotional  life.    We  did  not  find  two  children,  who  were  quite 
alike,  where  the  descriptive  terms  used  for  one  would  have 
fitted  exactly  the  other.    The  native  differences  in  intelli- 
gence of  individuals  is  discussed  in  a  later  chapter, 
b.    Acquired  (Environment).     To  this  original  difference  we  must 
add  a  group  of  yet  unmeasurable  characteristics  that  are  of  great 
importance,  in  determining  the  personality,  as  for  insta.nce,  at- 
titxides,  beliefs,  sentiments,  and  ideals.    What  we  believe,  what 
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we  love,  ?.hat  we  hate,  how  and  why,  and  to  what  degree  we  re- 
spect ourselves  are  vital  factors  in  determining  what  we  are 
and  do,  and  the  objectives  towards  which  a  person  strives  and 
his  purposes  will  "oe  determined  by  such  sentiments;  his  activ- 
ity and  conduct  will  be  influenced  by  them. 

All  acquired  traits  or  characteristics  are  to  be  regarded 
as  modifications  of  native  traits  or  as  being  based  on  native 
traits  or  capacities.    Therefore,  it  becomes  necessary  to  keep 
in  mind  that  whenever  individual  differences  are  credited  to 
the  influence  of  environment  there  is  an  underlying  native  fac- 
tor, that  may  be  quite  as  important  or  perhaps  on  occasions 
more  important  than  the  environmental  one. 

It  is  very  difficult  to  draw  any  exact  line  as  to  whether 
the  differences  in  individuals  are  inborn  or  acquired.     In  fact 
there  is  such  an  interplay  of  both  the  native  and  the  acquired 
differences  that  we  can  scarcely  keep  the  two  groups  apart.  It 
will  depend  on  the  individual  as  well  as  on  the  point  of  view 
of  the  investigator  to  decide  whether  a  special  trait  is  due 
to  heredity  or  to  environment.     While  in  one  child  certain  traits 
may  be  born  and  native,  we  may  have  evidence  that  the  same  trait 
is  mostly  acquired  in  another  child.    In  our  study  we  found 
children  that  were  naturally  industrious  and  skillful  at  a  very 
early  age  and  in  spite  of  the  fact  that  their  environment  was 
most  unfit  to  develop  any  such  trait,  while  others  only  ac- 
quired habits  of  industry  and  manual  skill  after  a  long  period  of 
supervised  training  and  still  others  never  succeeded  at  all. 
This  failure  was  one  and  perhaps  an  outstanding  one  of  the  factors 
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that  caused  the  final  failure  and  nonadjustment  of  the  child. 
In  addition  to  native  abilities  and  acquired  knowledge  and 
skills  of  the  individual  we  must  consider  the  important  factor 
of  interest  and  ambition.    We  must  assume  the  child's  point  of 
view,  if  we  want  to  know  why  he  acts  as  he  does.    The  feeling  tone 
connected  with  his  point  of  view  directs  the  child  in  various 
ways.     There  is  the  way  of  optimism  in  which  the  child  is  con- 
fident of  easily  solving  problems  which  he  meets  and  it  will 
develop  courage,  openness,  frankness,  industry  and  the  like. 
The  opposite  of  this  is  the  development  of  pessimism.    The  world 
looks  most  dismal  to  a  child  who  is  not  confident  of  being  able 
to  solve  his  problems.    We  shall  find  distrust,  hostility  to 
the  world,  and  to  his  environment  in  such  a  child.    The  obstacles 
vrhich  a  child  metts  during  his  development  in  his  environment 
often  result  in  the  stunting  of  his  sodal  feeling.    Some  of  the 
children  in  our  study  vere  aware  of  therfc^  defect  and  in  this  in- 
feriority feeling  the  origin  was  to  be  found  of  their  abnormal 
relationship  to  their  environment.    These  children  derived  great 
satisfaction  from  any  kind  of  work  which  they  were  able  to  do 
well  and  their  final  adjustment  was  based  mainly  on  the  develop- 
ment of  this  trait. 

(In  Case  X,  Harry,  we  see  the  reaction  of  a  boy  whose 
goal  lies  beyond  the  boundaries  of  the  attainable  and  beyond 
the  limits  of  his  ability).    The  defective  is  so  suggestible 
that  he  is  probably  more  influenced  by  his  environment  and  bring- 
ing up  than  is  the  normal  individual.    Ellis  says,  "i  ceaseless 
variety  in  individuals  is  provided  by  making  new  combinations 
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of  old  traits.    All  mental  differences  are  of  a  quantitative 
character.    Most  individuals  would  have  at  least  a  small  amount 
of  each  trait,  though  in  some  cases  the  amount  would  be  zero."^ 

We  are  impressed  with  the  existence  of  constitutional  dif- 
ferences dependent  on  the  physiological  processes.    At  the  same 
time  we  are  impressed  with  the  fact  that  life  experiences,  per- 
haps a  single  experience,  may  so  condition  the  individual  that 
his  reactions  are  or  appear  to  be  as  pathological  as  those  of 
the  constitutional  inferior.     The  effect  of  "bad  environment  on  a 
subnormal  child  is  illustrated  in  Case  I  below — that  of  Elsie. 

It  may  be  pointed  out  that  of  two  children,  perhaps  twins, 
even  identical  twins,  one  may  be  daring,  the  other  timid,  and 
as  the  children  have  lived  in  the  same  environment  this  must  be 
constitutional.    But  conditions  are  never  identical  for  two  chil- 
dren and  they  vary  widely  in  many  cases.    John  B.  Watson  has 
given  an  example  of  two  children,  who  walk  with  the  father  in 
the  street,  one  on  the  inside,  the  other  on  the  outside  and  one 
sees  the  flowers  in  the  yards  and  the  other  sees  a  child  crushed 
by  a  truck.    The  study  of  character  makes  it  necessary  to  view 
heredity,  psychopathic  and  endocrine  factors  as  items  of  a  very 
important  social  background.    The  individual  is  changing  under 
influences  which  cannot  be  measured.    His  response  in  situations 
changes  with  periods  of  physical,  mental  and  emotional  matura- 
tion and  as  a  result  of  experiences  in  an  endless  variety  of  pre- 
ceding situations. 
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0.     Complexity  of  Differences. 

A  consideration  of  the  physical  and  mental  differences 
which  have  been  enumerated  reveals  the  multiplicity  and  diversity 
of  the  individual  differences  and  the  host  of  possible  combina- 
tions admitting,  therefore,  otut  infinite  number  of  possibilities. 
Professor  Vaughan  says,  "No  one  theoretical  doctrine  can  suffice 
to  describe  adequately  the  heterogeneous  trends  of  human  nature."' 
Even  the  most  minute  and  apparently  accidental  act  is  only  the 
final  link  in  a  concatenation  of  events,  and  like  all  the  happen- 
ings of  human  life,  it  is  functionally  conditioned  by  groups  of 
interesting  factors;  by  the  realities  of  fate,  of  the  environ- 
ment, of  the  physical  struct'ii^-a  (including  its  biological  and 
social  end  results)  and  by  the  personality  itself,  an  end  re- 
sult constantly  suffering  modifications  under  the  influence  of 
all  these  realities.     To  fathom  and  to  determine  all  these  con- 
tributory factors  appears  just  as  impossible  as  to  discover  in 
nature  an  exact  repetition  of  the  same  process.    The  impres- 
sions and  stimuli  which  arise  in  the  outer  world  are  transmitted 
by  means  of  the  sense  organs  to  the  brain  and  on  these  vestiges 
are  built  the  world  of  imagination  and  the  world  of  memory. 
The  analyses  into  its  component  elements  renders  comprehension 
easier  and  permits  us  to  grasp  this  multiformity. 

Since  the  range  of  such  differences  is  so  wide,  in  passing 
judgment  on  the  individual  case,'ftie  question  often  arises,  as  to 
whether  it  should  be  considered  normal,  i.e.,  comprehended  within 
the  range  of  individual  differences  or  whether  it  is  beyond  in 

^Vaughan,  W.  F.    The  Lure  of  Superiority. 
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the  realm  of  the  pathological.    Fixed  norms  do  not  exist  here 


and  it  depends  more  or  less  on  the  judgment  and  the  experience 

of  the  investigator  or  the  adjustment  of  the  individual  to  the 

demands  of  his  environment  ie-^^regajdcd  as  ^criterion. 

Jennings  discussed  the  differences  in  individuals  and  says: 

The  process  of  disentanglement  is  most  difficult;  in 
many  respects  it  is  impossible  at  the  present  time.  For 
many  of  the  observed  differences  between  human  individ- 
uals "there  is  no  way  of  determining  which  set  of  factors 
is  responsible.     The  psychologist,  the  behaviorist,  the 
sociologist,  can  prove  that  the  later  behavior  is  altered 
by  experiences  undergone,  the  genetricist  can  prove  that 
diversity  of  genes  results  in  diversity  of  behavior. 
But  for  the  observed  present  diversities  in  behavior 
between  particular  individuals  there  is  often  no  method 
of  deciding  which  is  at  work.    For  such  judgments  as 
csui  be  formed,  one  must  pass  in  review  what  is  known  as 
to  types  of  differences  producible  on  the  one  hand  by 
genes,  on  the  other  by  environment. 

Diversity  of  genes  can  produce  very  great  difference 
in  mentality.    It  can  produce  the  difference  between  a 
feeble-minded  individual  and  a  normal  one.    It  can  pro- 
duce the  difference  (under  effectively  the  same  conditions) 
between  an  insane  individual  and  a  normal  one.     It  can 
produce  great  or  slight  differences  in  the  efficiency  of 
senses. 1 

The  existence  of  individual  differences  and  their  proper 
recognition  is  of  the  highest  theoretical,  scientific  and  prac- 
tical value.    Every  branch  of  modern  business  finds  it  profitable 
to  give  its  attention  to  it  and  to  study  carefully  this  inter- 
esting phenomena,  which  must  be  taken  into  account  very  carefully 
if  one  wishes  to  arrive  at  correct  judgments  of  individuals, 
their  value  or  their  lack  of  it,  their  motives  and  their  acts. 

We  can  not  work  out  the  formula  for  all  the  physical  ex- 
periences influencing  and  determining  the  individual.    There  are 
too  many  of  them  and  the  relations  are  too  complex  to  be  expressed 
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in  a  simple  little  formula.     There  are  too  many  factors,  which 
we  can't  get  all  at  once  in  our  mind  and  which  with  their  varied 
and  thousandfold  responses  through  ends  of  time  have  created 
the  individual  altogether  too  complicated  for  us  to  express  in 
a  formula.     The  sa.me  experience  may  prove  of  fundamentally  dif- 
ferent influence  for  two  individuals  and  what  may  mean  a  qual- 
itative experience  for  one  may  be  felt  as  quantitative  by  the 
other. 

"No  two  people  react  alike  to  the  same  situation"  says 

Professor  Va-oghan^  and  Munsterburg  has  said: 

The  same  surroundings  are  different  for  every  person- 
ality.   Each  man  lives  in  the  world  which  his  inner  dis- 
positions select  and  shape.    Each  of-us  is  a  different 
personality  in  different  situations. 

The  J.  B.  F.  gives  the  following  definition  for  character 

which  expresses  the  diversity  of  the  determining  factors  and 

the  diversity  of  the  individual: 

Character  is  the  sum  of  the  acquired  tendencies  built- 
upon  a  native  basis  of  disposition  and  temperament.  It 
includes  our  sentiments  and  habits  and  is  the  product  of 
the  interaction  of  disposition  and  temperament  with  the 
social  etnd  physical  endowment  under  the  guidance  of  in- 
telligence. 

In  the  cases  studied  here,  v-hen  determining  the  personality 
of  the  child  and  making  recommendations  for  its  adjustment, 
the  greatest  attention  was  paid  to  individual  differences.  With 
every  proposal  the  individual  differences  were  taken  into  con- 
sideration in  planning  for  guidance  of  the  child  and  his  choice 
of  occupation.     For  each  individual  case  the  attempt  is  made 
to  attain  the  best  possibility  for  the  development  of  the  child 
under  the  given  circur^stances  and  environmental  conditions. 

At  this  place  we  enclose  one  of  the  280  charts  of  our  study 

to  show  how  the  individual  differences  were  considered  in  each  case. 
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Chapter  IV     Analysis  of  the  Oases. 

A.     The  General  Social  Environment  of  the  Ohild. 

The  form  devised  for  the  analysis  of  the  records  to  secure 
the  necessary  facts  concerning  the  traits  and  environment  of 
each  child  is  rather  elaborate.    It  seemed  advisable  to  gather 
all  details  of  information  that  bare  on  the  problem  of  individ- 
ual differences  and  that  were  possibly  an  influence  on  the  ad- 
justment of  the  child  in  order  to  make  this  material  more  use- 
ful for  later  purposes.    The  chart,  which  was  devised  and  used 
for  this  purpose,  is  reproduced  on  the  following  page. 

An  effort  was  made  to  include  in  this  analysis  every  per- 
tinent fact  contained  in  the  original  records  and  probably  in- 
fluencing the  result  in  the  end.    Detailed  study  is  indispen- 
sable to  adequate  understanding  of  individual  children.  Unless 
we  know  the  material  with  which  we  deal  and  the  results  of  the 
prescribed  treatment,  it  is  impossible  to  measure  successes  or 
failures.    Before  we  proceed  to  the  review  of  particular  out- 
standing cases,  it  seeroe advisable  to  discuss  and  justify  this 
plan  of  analysis. 

We  see  the  parents  of  the  child  figuring  in  the  first  sec- 
tion of  the  analytic  chart:  the  composition  of  the  family,  the 
ages  of  the  members,  their  occupations  and  earnings,  their  re- 
ligious affiliations,  their  habits  and  police  records,  the  type 
of  dwelling,  number  of  rooms,  floor,  rent  or  owned,  number  of 
persons  in  the  household,  number  of  boarders  and  roomers,  sleep- 
ing conditions,  all  these  facts  are  important,  though  often  not 


generally  recognized.    Sanitary  and  moral  conditions,  neighbor- 
hood, standards  of  living  maintained  by  the  feunily  will  influ- 
ence the  child  and  so  will  the  family  budget  in  relation  to  the 
child's  employment. 

The  reading  of  records  frequently  disclosed  the  impossibil- 
ity of  obtaining  all  or  even  the  major  part  of  the  information, 
although  in  most  cases  the  records  gave  a  vivid  picture  of  the 
child's  condition.     The  follow-up  which  had  to  be  carried  through 
in  many  cases  was  always  complete  enough  to  classify  the  adjust- 
ment . 

In  the  twelve  cases  where  the  complete  story  is  given,  we 
only  mention  the  outstanding  events  and  facts  which  really  in- 
fluenced the  adjustment  of  the  child  or  were  necessary  for  ade- 
quate understanding  ol  him,  or  the  treatment.    When,  for  instance, 
siblings  were  of  no  influence  on  our  case,  we  did  not  mention 
them  in  the  case  history,  although,  of  course,  all  data  on  them, 
their  number,  age,  etc.  were  recorded  in  the  analysis  form,  which 
we  used  for  the  purpose  of  collecting  our  data  from  the  J.B.F. 
records. 

We  shall  now  proceed  to  the  details  of  the  formula  in  the 
established  sequence. 

1.    The  Parents.    In  our  study  children  were  included  from 
Anglo-Saxon,  Jewish,  Tuetonic,  Scandinaviaji,  Italian,  and  Negro 
origin.    The  nativity  and  race  of  the  parents  has  much  to  do  with 
the  child's  background,  the  traditions  and  standards  with  which 
he  has  been  brought  up.    For  example,  we  point  to  the  Italian 
people,  where  the  girls  have  a  great  deal  of  supervision,  although 
often  harsh  and  unintelligent;  are  allowed  very  little  recreation 
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outside  the  home  and  are  expected  to  obey  blindly.    In  our 
case  VIII — Theresa,  this  kind  of  supervision  leads  to  adolesceik 
rebellion  against  repression. 

The  religion  of  the  parents  influences  and  determines  their 
behavior  and  the  home  atmosphere.    Among  the  physical  factors 
that  will  influence  the  development  of  the  child  we  must  also 
consider  the  age  of  the  parents.    The  results  of  the  studies  made 
by  H.  Ellis,  Oattell,  and  Terman  seem  to  favor  young  parents 
trather  than  those  of  middle  or  late  age.    If  parents  are  illit- 
erate or  have  had  verjr  few  advantages  of  education  it  will  be 
harder  for  them  to  realize  the  problems  of  their  children  and 
the  demands  of  the  community.    We  notice  in  case  VIII  that  the 
parents  are  too' ignorant  to  grasp  the  importance  of  the  girl's 
going  regularly  to  school  and  the  mother  in  Case  II — John,  tries 
hard  to  get  the  boy  discharged  from  the  School  for  Feeble-minded 
where  he  enjoys  the  chance  of  thorough  training. 

The  occupation  will  throw  a  very  definite  light  on  the  fami- 
ly situation.    In  case  VII,  Anita,  we  see  the  difficulties  of  a 
child  whose  both  parents  work  out.     Nothing  seems  so  important 
in  feunily  life  and  influences  the  child  in  each  period  of  his 
life  and  adjustment  to  the  community  so  much  as  the  moral  stand- 
ards of  the  parents  and  the  example  of  the  home.    Knowledge  of 
right  and  wrong  is  a  specific  matter  to  be  applied  to  specific 
situations  which  the  child  encounters  in  his  daily  living.  The 
task  of  moral  and  religious  education  is  concerned  with  the  com- 
plete life  of  the  child,  not  with  a  portion  set  aside  for  so- 
called  religious  instruction.    William  Thomas  tells  of  an  inter- 
esting study  which  reveals  the  relationship  between  the  child's 


ideas  of  right  and  wrong  and  that  of  ma^or  influence  groups,  as 
parents,  friends,  club  leaders,  public  school  teachers  and  Sun- 
day School  teachers.    Though  not  extremely  high,  the  home  holds 
by  far  the  highest  relationship,  as  it  stands  foremost  with 
545  people  while  friends  follow  with  353,  club  leaders  137, 
school  teachers  028,  and  Sunday  scholld  teacher  002. 

2.    The  Home.    For  the  economical  status  of  the  home  we  have 
used  five  definitions  devised  by  Healy  and  Bronner: 

Destitution;  Real  want,  insufficient  food  and  clothing, 
not  able  to  meet  bare  needs  without  aid. 

Poverty;  Constant  struggle  to  make  both  ends  meet — no 
margin  for  anything  outside  actual  needs. 

Normal ;  Not  much  beyond  necessities,  children  allowed 
some  outside  recreations. 

Comfort;  Margin  for  ordinary  comforts  including  recre- 
ation such  as  family  trips,  occasionally,  clubs,  wants  and 
extravagant. 

Luxury:  Unusual  cultural  opportunities  with  some  extrav- 
agances . 

The  Physical  Home  has  been  studied  in  connection  with  the 
importance  of  environment  and  cleanliness  as  also  overcrowding 
in  the  home  has  been  checked  up.    The  unhappy  influence  of  a  bad 
and  neglected  physical  home  was  often  apparent,  for  instance  in 
May's  case  (Case  II). 

The  Neighborhood  was  looked  at  from  both  the  physical  and 
the  moral  aspect  and  was  investigated  for  its  assets  or  liabil- 
ities in  regard  to  the  child's  adjustment.    A  coal  yard  or 
tempting  fruit  stores  in  the  immediate  neighborhood  would  often 
account  for  petty  delinquencies  of  the  suggestibift  feeble-minded 
child.     The  difference  it  makes  having  factories  or  a  library, 
a  park  or  a  supervised  playground,  or  a  settlement  house  with 
offerings  of  recreation  nearby  is  quite  evident.    Whether  the 
streets  were  narrow  or  broad,  with  much  traffic  or  with  a  chance 
to  play  also  commanded  interest  and  consideration. 
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The  influence  of  marital  conditions  is  clearly  shown  in 
case  X  and  VI.    In  case  IV  the  child  was  left  without  a  home, 
when  the  mother  died  and  in  case  I  the  relationship  of  the  par- 
ents iras  the  foundation  of  the  child's  delinquency.    It  is  often 
a  critical  experience  which  becomes  the  determinant  either  of  a 
specialized  efficiency  or  of  mental  conflict  and  maladjustment. 

We  have  found  and  traced  the  influence  of  conflicts  between 
parents  and  children,  of  fear  cond^onings,  of  the  mystification 
of  children,  particularly  with  reference  to  questions  of  sex,  or 
of  an  over-determined  solicitude,  of  affection  and  regimentation. 
In  some  cases  we  found  here  the  main  reason  for  negativisms,  for 
power  devices,  habits  of  domination  or  of  helplessness.  Adler 
says,  "The  impressions  of  early  infancy  indicate  the  direction 
in  which  a  child  has  developed  as  well  as  the  directions  in  which 
he  will  respond  in  the  future.    The  particular  pressure  he  has 
felt  in  the  days  of  earliest  infancy  will  color  his  attitude 
toward  life  and  determine  in  a  primitive  fashion  his  world-view."^ 
An  over-indulgent  atmosphere  at  home  with  habitual  domination 
of  the  home  environment  by  the  child  makes  it  difficult  for  him 
to  adapt  himself  to  the  school  and  to  the  community,  where  he 
plays  a  subordinate  role  and  where  he  finds  he  cannot  dominate 
others. 

To  quote  Dr.  Fernald  again,  "A  cowed  submission  to  parents 

with  hesitation  to  take  any  initiative  may  reflect  itself  in  an 

over-docile  attitude  in  the  school  room;  sullen  resentment  against 

a  rigid  parent  may  be  at  the  root  of  distrust  and  defiance  of 
2 

the  teacher. " 

The  fatherly  authority  is  based  only  to  a  very  slight 

^Adler,  Alfred     Understanding  Human  Nature. 

Fernald,  Walter  E.     Thirty  Year's  Progress  in  the  Pare 

of  Feeble-minded. 


degree  upon  the  feeling  of  human  community  and  society.     It  se- 
duces an  individual  into  an  open  or  secret  resistance  of  the 
social  feeling  only  too  soon  as  in  case  VIII.     In  other  cases 
the  father  attempted  and  succeeded  in  carrying  the  sold  respon- 
sibility for  the  child's  adjustment.    Even  more  important  than 
the  father-child  relation  seems  the  mother-child  relation. 

Perhaps  this  is  the  most  important  experience  which  a  child 
can  have,  for  here  he  realizes  the  existence  of  another  entirely 
trustworthy  person  and  his  future  attitude  towards  his  surround- 
ings and  towards  life  will  depend  largely  on  this,  his  first  ex- 
perience.   A  child  who  has  been  neglected  by  his  mother  grows  up 
like  a  strajiger  in  a  hostile  country.    If  we  desire  to  help  such 
a  child  there  is  no  other  way  to  do  it  than  to  re-enact  the  role 
of  his  mother,  which  the  child  has  missed  in  the  course  of  his 
development,  while  a  child  whose  mother  exaggerates  her  func- 
tions will  expect  the  same  attitude  from  school  and  life,  will 
be  disappointed  and  so  lack  the  basis  for  becoming  an  adequate 
social  being.    Nietzsche  has  said  that  "every  one  fashions  the 
picture  of  his  beloved  one  out  of  his  relationships  with  his 
mother."    Thomas  makes  a  similar  statement:  "The  first  social 
relationship  in  the  developmental  history  of  the  child  is  his 

first  smile  to  his  mother  and  it  grows  out  of  the  hunger  con- 

1 

traction  and  the  mother's  response. 

In  the  cases  studied  164  were  referred  to  the  Judge  Baker 

Foundation  by  the  Juvenile  Court,  95  by  agencies,  and  21  by  the 

families  themselves.    The  problems  varied  greatly.    We  notice 

the  high  percentage  of  problems,  where  delinquency  was  based 
^Thomas ,W. I.  The  Child  in  Amerioa. 
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on  suggestibility.     Subnormal  boys  who  did  quite  well  became 
delinquent  as  soon  as  a  bad  companion  appeared,  or  boys  who 
did  well  in  their  work  got  into  trouble  in  their  leisure  hours, 
and  evidently  needed  supervision  of  their  recreation. 

There  was  much  petty  stealing,  many  group  affairs,  much  im- 
morality.    Among  the  girls  we  found  a  special  inclination  for 
shoplifting.     In  the  group  of  96  girls  we  found  29  shoplifting. 
It  seemed  that  they  could  not  resist  the  temptation  if  by  chance 
they  were  in  a  big  store,  but  would  get  into  perfectly  silly 
trouble  and  afterward  in  several  cases,  would  be  very  much  upset 
about  this  trouble  they  had  caused.    Dr.  Fernald  says,  "The  feeble- 
minded is  unable  to  apply  himself  continuously  in  one  direction 
and  is  willing  to  risk  severe  penalties  for  sone  very  small  gain. 
His  actions  and  conduct  indicate  a  lack  of  good  common  sense.  "-^ 
And  Goddard  says,  "The  simple  fact  that  they  have  normal  or  nearly 
normal  instincts  with  no  power  of  control,  gives  the  condition 
for  the  result."      Fifty-seven  of  our  cases  were  referred  for 
vocational  advice  or  educational  problems,  178  were  in  their 
first  delinquency,  while  45  had  been  in  repeated  delinquency. 

B.     The  Heredity  of  the  Child.    The  next  item  in  our  formula 
deals  with  the  details  of  the  physical,  mental,  and  moral  traits 
of  the  family.    In  this  section  come  illnesses  and  defects  of  par- 
ents, their  functional  or  organic  psychoses,  alcoholism  and  mis- 
conduct.    This  section  is  of  special  interest  in  the  study  of  the 
problem  of  heredity,  while  the  section  headed  with  Household  and 
Children  deals  with  the  environment.    According  to  popular  opin- 
ion a  large  part  of  mental  deficiency  is  due  to  such  causes  as 

■"•Fernald,  W.  E.     The  Feeble-minded  in  the  Community, 
^Groddard.    Feeble-mindedness ,  Its  Causes  and  Consequences. 


alcoholism  and  syphilis  of  parents  although  none  of  these  as- 
sumed causes  is  found  uniformly  to  cause  mental  deficiency  and 
can  only  be  considered  as  contributory  causes. 

The  majority  of  mental  defectives  have  defective  ancestry 
and  even  when  defects  cannot  be  clearly  traced  to  the  ancestry 
there  is  the  possibility  that  combinations  of  weak,  recessive 
traits  are  the  real  cause  of  the  defect.    Ellis  assumes  that  in 
fully  three-fourths  of  the  feeble-minded  heredity  is  the  primary 
cause  and  probably  in  a  considerable  part  of  the  other  cases  it 
is  an  important  contributory  cause.    If  there  is  a  native  weak- 
ness it  is  likely  to  be  brought  out  by  the  effects  of  disease 
or  accidental  injury. 

1.    The  Laws  of  Heredity.    The  discoveries  of  Mendel  have 
made  it  quite  clear  how  certain  characters  are  inherited,  why 
certain  characters  skip  a  generation  and  reappear  in  the  grand- 
children, and  why  it  is  that  certain  defects  are  carried  from 
generation  to  generation  through  many  centuries.    Mendel *8  work 
has  not  only  made  it  possible  for  us  to  predict  with  precision 
whether  certain  good  or  bad  traits  may  or  may  not  appear  in  the 
future  offspring,  but  also  to  foretell  with  considerable  preci- 
sion in  what  proportion  certain  characters  will  appear  and  re- 
appear. 

In  1911  Davenport  expressed  the  view  that  low  mentality  was 
due  to  the  absence  of  some  factor  which,  when  present,  caused  the 
development  of  normal  mentality.    If,  then,  this  factor  was  ab- 
sent in  both  parents  it  would  be  absent  from  all  their  children 
and  as  a  result  all  of  their  children  would  be  mentally  defective. 
Davenport  further  assumed  that  if  one  of  the  determiners  for 
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normality  was  missing  in  each  parent  one-fourth  of  their  children 
would  be  defective.    He  thus  accepted  f eeble-mindedness  as  a  re- 
cessive Mendelian  unit  character.    Thorndike  commented  on  Daven- 
port's view  in  1914: 

I  fear,  however,  that  the  inheritance  of  imbecility  will 
be  found  by  no  means  so  simple  as  Dr.  Davenport  hopes.  It 
seems  probable  that  two  imbecile  parents  produce  widely  vary- 
ing offsprings  including  some  more  imbecile  than  they  and 
some  far  higher  than  they  on  the  intellectual  scale.  Mental 
traits  are  certainly  not  as  a  rule  unit  characters.    On  the 
contrary,  most  of  them  seem  to  be  the  results  of  very  many 
uhit  characters. 1 

In  1914  Groddard  published  the  evidence  collected  fromaa  study 

of  ancestry  of  a  large  number  of  mental  defectives  and  concluded 

from  this  evidence  that  f eeble-mindedness  acts  as  a  recessive 

Mendelian  unit  character,  normality  being  the  dominant.  Goddard 

says: 

Normal  intelligence  seems  to  be  a  unit  character  and  trans- 
mitted in  true  Mendelian  fashion  is  a  conclusion  that  was 
forced  upon  us  by  figures  and  one  that  is  difficult  to  make 
agree  with  previous  conceptions.  .The  writer  confesses  to 
being  one  of  those  psychologists  who  find  it  hard  to  accept 
the  idea  that  intelligence  even  acts  like  a  unit  character. 
But  there  seemg  to  be  no  way  to  escape  the  conclusion  from 
these  figures. 

Ellis  criticises  Goddard' s  method  of  collecting  results,  re- 
jects his  conclusion  that  f eeble-mindedness  is  a  unit  character 
and  assumes  with  Thorndike,  that  it  is  very  probably  the  result 
of  many  factors  which  may  be  combined  in  many  ways  and  with 
varied  results  as  far  as  the  degree  of  defectiveness  is  concerned. 

The  fact  of  the  inheritance  of  certain  types  of  mental  de- 
fects is  illustrated  by  the  histories  of  some  families  who  have 
such  an  infamous  record  that  they  are  known  throughout  the  world. 
Despite  errors,  they  give  a  fair  picture  of  one  extreme.  Such 


■"■Thorndike,  G.  L.     The  Measurement  of  Intelligence. 
^Goddard:    Feeble-mindedness ,  Its  Pauses  and  Oonsequences. 
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are  the  Juke  Family,  investigated  by  Dugdale,  the  Swiss  Family 
Zero,  studied  by  Jorger,  the  Tribe  of  Ishmale,  the  Nam  family, 
the  Kallikak  Family,  studied  by  Goddard.    The  following  author- 
ities give  very  strong  opinions  as  to  this  fact. 

Professor  Sir  T.  Clifford  Allbutt  said,  "I  regard  feeble- 
mindedness, if  not  accidental,  as  always  hereditary.    I  have  never 
met  with  a  case  of  manufactured  f eeble-mindedness  apart  from  some 
accidents  either  at  birth  or  afterwards."^ 

Michael  F.  Guyer  says,  "Concerning  the  various  types  of 
f eeble-mindedness  there  is  strong  evidence  that  heredity  is  a  fac- 
tor of  greater  magnitude  than  in  most  insanities.    All  facts 
point  to  the  conclusion  that  most  mental  deficiency  is  strongly 
inheritable  and  that  the  majority  of  our  defectives  of  this  type 
came  from  degenerate  stocks.* 

Davenport  states  that  the  universal  tendency  is  for  defec- 
tive to  mate  with  defective  and  gives  a  list  of  examples,  begin- 
ning with  such  a  one  as  this:     "A  feeble-minded  man  of  38  has  a 
delicate  wife,  who  in  twenty  years  has  borne  him  nineteen  defec- 
tive children."^ 

Dr.  Bedford  Pierce  stated  that  he  considered  heredity  to  be 
"by  far  the  most  important  factor  and  relatively  more  important 
in  mental  enfeeblement  (amentia)  than  in  insanity."^ 

Tredgold  says  "It  is  quite  clear,  that  there  is  an  overwhelm- 
ing body  of  evidence  to  the  effect  that  in  the  great  majority  of 
cases  of  amentia  the  condition  is  due  to  innate  or  germinal 
causes  and  that  it  is  transmissible."^ 

pFredgold.    Mental  Deficiency. 
^Snyer,  Michael  F.     Being  Well-born. 

Davenport,  0.  B.    hodxU^  r^cccL^    and  Its  Inheritance 
'^Pierce,  Dr.  Bedford      Intelligence  and  Its  Measurement.  A 
R«    .    ,  symposium"! 
^Tredgold,  A.  F.    Mental  Pfeliciency. 
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Ellis  says,  "In  case  of  hereditary  f eeble-mindedness  it  would 
not  see-n  to  matter  greatly,  whether  a  child  is  brought  up  in  a 
good  home  in  the  country  or  in  a  vicious  home  in  the  crowded  sec- 
tion of  a  large  city;  in  either  case  f eeble-mindedness  would 
appear. 

2.    Modification  of  Hereditary  Traits  by  Environment.  There 
are  widely  different  views  as  to  the  nature  of  the  influence  of 
heredity  and  environment.    One  school  considers  environment  of 
little  importance  while  the  other  school  holds  that  nearly  all  im- 
portant differences  within  a  species  are  due  to  the  effect  of  en- 
vironment. 

Environment,  including  education,  presents  a  varied  lot  of 
stimuli  to  the  child  from  which  he  selects  some  and  rejects  others, 
according  to  his  native  capacities  and  tastes.    Environment  can- 
not produce  or  increase  capacities,  it  cannot  create,  but  it 
moulds.     It  makes  a  great  difference  in  the  connections  made  in 
the  nervous  system.    Habits,  skill,  sentiments,  and  knowledge  re- 
flect the  influence  of  the  enviornment.     In  nni'v^'e.     of  our  cases 
we  have  noticed  even  the  rising  of  the  I.  Q.  from  one  to  five 
points  higher  than  the  previous  examination  showed,  under  the  in- 
fluence of  a  changed  environment. 

Freeman  made  an  interesting  study  of  the  changes  in  the  I.  Q. 
connected  with  changes  of  environment.    A  group  of  children  were 
taken  from  an  environment  lacking  in  certain  respects  and  placed 
in  an  environment  enriched  in  these  respects,  while  their  sib- 
lings had  been  left  in  the  old  environment.    The  changes  in  the 
I.  Q.  over  a  period  of  time  for  the  two  groups  were  then  compared 
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and  showed  the  important  fact  that  the  I.  Q.  varied  for  children 
of  the  saune  heredity  depending  on  the  social  environment  and  the 
length  of  time  they  had  been  exposed  to  it. 

It  is  an  interesting  example  for  the  influence  of  environment, 
that  Healy  and  Bronner  estimated  that  their  failures  in  Chicago 
were  50^  and  in  Boston  only  21^.    Adler  says  "So  far  as  pyschic 
phenomena  and  character  traits  are  concerned,  heredity  plays  a 
relA^tively  xinimportant  role." 

The  family  constellation  and  the  position  which  the  child 
occupies  in  it  are  of  important  moment.    Jealousy  of  siblings  and 
feelings  of  inferiority  and  injustice  arising  from  the  home  situ- 
ation may  lead  to  a  similar  attitude  at  school,  thus  making  a 
child  shy  and  seclusive  or  aggressive.    Psychiatrists  have  located 
a  ISLTge  class  of  maladjustments  in  this  field;  disappointment,  in- 
feriority feelings,  frustrated  expectations  and  ambitions.  In 
Cases  llA  and  IIB  we  have  given  the  history  of  siblings  who  come 
from  a  family  where  four  of  five  children  were  more  or  less 
feeble-minded. 

C.    The  Personality  of  the  Child 
1.    Physical .    Next  we  proceed  to  the  child  himself  and  in- 
vestigate development,  physical  conditions,  and  present  disease 
or  handicap.    General  living  conditions,  fatigue,  worry,  poor 
food  supply  and  other  conditions  may  contribute  to  a  disturbance 
of  the  balance  of  the  endocrine  secretions  and  so  may  in  excep- 
tional cases  cause  a  child  of  normal  heredity  to  be  born  an  im- 
becile.   Also  mechanical  injuries,  toxic  conditions,  or  direct 
bacterial  infection  are  known  to  have  effect  on  the  foetus.  We 
must  also  mention  injury  at  birth,  although  as  a  rule  it  does 


not  affect  the  mental  capacities  because  the  brain  is  still  so 
very  undeveloped  that  it  can  stand  a  great  deal  of  rough  treat- 
ment.   Our  civilization  is  a  culture  which  is  based  upon  the 
health  and  adequacy  of  the  fully  developed  organs.    Therefore  a 
child  is  at  a  great  disadvantage  in  life  if  his  important  organs 
suffer  defects. 

Children  who  come  into  the  world  with  organic  inferiorities 
become  involved  at  an  early  age  in  a  bitter  struggle  for  exis- 
tence.    Much  thinking  goes  on  below  the  level  of  consciousness; 
much  determination  of  action  and  behavior  is  located  in  the  nerves i 
muscles,  and  glands  below  the  brain.     In  humans  only  questions 
not  able  to  be  handled  below  the  cortex  are  passed  up.  Mental 
functions  are  very  definitely  linked  up  with  bodily  functions 
and  so  we  can  add  materially  to  our  understanding  of  mentality 
ajid  of  adjustment  if  we  study  the  related  physical  conditions. 
All  acquired  traits,  characteristics,  and  skills  are  based  on 
physical  traits  and  capacities.    In  one  of  our  cases  a  boy  could 
not  secure  work,  because  he  was  so  short  and  under  developed  and 
became  delinquent  because  out  of  school  and  idle.    In  other 
cases  the  physical  strength  was  the  best  basis  for  the  chili  's 
future. 

The  following  facts  were  also  checked  up:  Various  diseases 
of  childhood,  size  and  weight  in  their  correlation  to  normality, 
slight  or  severe  defective  vision,  hearing,  diseased  tonsils  or 
adenoids,  teeth,  heart  and  venereal  diseases,  nervous  diseases, 
headaches,  and  pregnancy.    Previous  examinations  and  the  Judge 
Baker  Foundation  examination  were  examined  and  compared  for  date, 
chronological  and  mental  age. 
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2,    Mental .   f^uch  attention  was  paid  to  the  child* s  mental 
and  behavior  characteristics,  on  which  the  recommendations  and 
the  later  adjustment  or  non-adjustment  were  based. 

The  intelligence  was  indicated  in  more  specific  terras  such  as 
high  grade,  or  low  moron;  apperceptions,  mental  control,  common 
sense  and  attitude  towards  tests  was  mentioned.    The  special 
abilities  and  disabilities  were  noted  and  their  influence  on  the 
child's  adjustment  seemed  outstanding.    Mary  (see  case  IX)  seemed 
very  well  adjusted,  when  her  special  abilities  were  recognized 
and  emphasized,  and  another  girl,  with  an  I.  Q,  of  70  could  not 
be  SLdjusted  for  years  because  her  home  had  made  an  attempt  to 
train  this  defective  girl  in  the  line  of  her  special  disability. 
She  proved  a  failure,  lost  courage,  and  confidence  and  changed 
from  a  pleasant,  responsive,  and  friendly  girl  to  a  non-social, 
sullen  one. 

Dr.  Healy  says  "Arising  from  a  general  low  level  of  intel- 
ligence there  may  be  special  mental  abilities  which  on  account  of 
their  relationship  to  social  conditions  are  of  great  import.  The 
social  demand  for  mental  powers  is  often  satisfied  with  very 
limited  exertion  of  certain  faculties."^ 

All  temperaments  were  represented  among  our  group  of  sub- 
normals and  in  several  cases  we  found  the  association  of  psycho- 
pathic trends.     (Case  II  John).    Under  the  designation  of  Psycho- 
logical and  Psychopathic  all  those  traits  were  brought  together 
where  the  abnormality  of  makeup  was  expressed  in  the  character 
and  intensity  of  the  emotional  and  volitional  reactions.  By 
analyzing  the  psychic  structure  we  understand  not  only  the  child's 

^Henley,  William.     The  Individual  Delinquent. 
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past,  but  may  deduce  further  what  his  future  probably  will  be. 

The  general  characteristic  of  the  psychopathic  personality  is 
the  abnormal  reaction  to  come  of  the  ordinary  stisiuli  of  lire. 
The  inability  to  co-operate  with  the  environment,  the  weakness 
of  will,  the  peculiar  feeling  of  impotence,  the  many  good  inten- 
tions rhich  are  never  carried  out--all  these  trends  were  found 
In  our  cases. 

Dr.  Healy  gives  the  following  definition:     "Psychic  constitu- 
tional inferiority  may  be  recognized  by  chronic  abnormal  social 
and  mental  reactions  to  the  ordinary  conditions  of  life,   on  the 
pert  of  one  vsro  cannot  be  classified  in  any  of  the  groups     of  the 
insanities,  neuroses,  or  mental  defectives.     The  individual  gen- 

1 

erally  shows  physical  anomalies,  either  structural  or  functional." 
Willlan  A.  white  commented  further:     "There  are  many  anomalies  of 
character  which  because  normal  or  unusual  to  the  individual  cannot 
"be  said  to  properly  constitute  a  psychosis,  but  because  they  lead 
to  a  rather  inefficient  type  of  adjustment  of  the  individual  to 
his  environment,  and  because  persons  exhibiting  these  peculiari- 
ties often  become  actively  disordered,  may  be  considered  as  bor- 
derline conditions."^ 

ji.     Behavior.     Among  the  habits  we  noted  a  high  percentage  of 
bad  sex  habits.     Alcohol,  tea  and  coffee,  smolking,  sleep  anomalies, 
and  enuresis  were  found  in  many  cases;  nail  biting  and  eating  anom- 
alies were  frequently  found,  sometimes  two  or  several  of  these 
habits  combined  in  one  individual.     Tho  child  must  learn  to  sus- 
tain physiological  tensions  in  connection  with  the  processes  of 
elimination,  hunger  tensions  between  periods  of  feeding,  sex  ten- 
tions  in  adolescence  as  a  part  af  normal  life. 

?-Healy,  William.     The  Individual  Delinquent, 
'^white,  William  a.     Outlines  of  Psychiatry. 
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Dr.  Fernald  ssys  in  this  regard  "In  relation  to  nutrition, 
sleep,  and  habits  of  cleanliness,  it  is  well  to  keep  in  mind 
thf.t  we  are  not  dealing  with  simple  physiological  problems,  but 
with  the  first  stages  in  the  development  of  adaptation  to  the  de- 
mands of  environment.     The  diild  has  to  learn  to  adapt  itself  to  a 
regular  procedure  in  regard  to  the  above  topics.""^    C.  Macfie  Camp 
bell  remarks,   "Between  the  bed-wetting  and  tantrums  of  childhood 
at  the  one  extreme  and  the  dilapidated  conduct  of  the  senile 
dement  come  a  fascinating  series  of  clinical  pictures,  represent- 
ing the  failures  to  meet  the  tests  of  life  at  each  of  the  seven 
ages  of  man."*^    Adler  thinks  that  at  the  basis  of  bad  habits  in 
adults  lies  a  more  or  less  well  marked  disinclination  to  meet  fel- 
low men,  and  that  these  adults  betray  themselves  as  stubborn  human 
beings.     Children  will  make  use  of  bad  habits  to  play  a  role  or 
show  how  weak  and  incapable  they  are  and  direct  these  habits 
towards  acquiring  attention  of  the  adult  environment.     G-ood  habits 
is  one  of  the  -'ost  desirable  aims  in  the  training  of  feeble-minded 
children.     The  ohange  and  improvement  of  habits  through  training 
and  control  was  very  evident  in  many  of  our  cases.     For  an  example 
we  point  to  Jotin,   Case  II. 

Referring  to  the  chart  again:  The  explanation  of  motives  was 
usually  included  in  the  child's  own  story  and  constituted  a  vital 
part  of  the  investigation.  Only  with  a  thorough  knowledge  of  the 
child's  m(^vation  the  child's  problem  can  be  attached,  and  recom- 
mendations be  given.  The  underlying  motives  and  facts  were  the 
basis  for  every  child  study.  As  Professor  Vaughan  says,  "A  com- 
plete knowledge  of  a  person's  behavior  reouires  a  knowledge  of  the 

motives  that  lie  behind  it.     Only  in  this  way  behavior  can  be  ex- 
3 

plained."  * 

^Fernald,  Walter  E.  The  Feeble-minded  in  the  Community. 

From  notes,  taken  in  Dr.  jCocjocmn  5   lecture  on  psycho- 
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Delinquencies  were  recorded  in  the  way  the  J.  B.  F.  sew 
them,  and  were  given  in  detail  under  this  heading  while  the  lesa- 
Ing  problem  applied  to  those  cases,  where  vocational  or  education- 
al advice  was  sought  for  a  non-delinquent  subnormal  child. 

In  many  oases  of  delinquency  low  intelligence  would  alone 
account  for  the  committed  offense.    Yet  it  is  a  question  whether 
f eeblc -mindedness  plays  the  great  part  in  the  production  of  delin- 
quency as  is  sometimes  emphasized.     Many  feeble-minded  persons  with 
low  I.  Q.'s  lead  regular  lives  and  there  is  much  overlapping  in 
the  intelligence  distribution.     When  certain  non-intellectual 
traits  have  been  tafeen  into  consideration  the  combined  prognostic 
ability  of  I.  Ci-  plus  non-intellectual  traits  have  become  much 
higher.     The  objections  to  mental  defect  hsve  usually  not  been  on 
the  grounds  of  the  defect  itself,  but  rather  on  the  supposed  conse- 
quences of  such  deficiency  .     Mental  deficiency   is  often  assumed 
as  the  basis  of  crime,  particularly  certain  feinds  of  crime. 
Dr.  Fernald  says: 

Mental  disorders  and  mental  defect  are  a  causative  factor 
in  delinquency,  dependency,  illegitimacy,  vagrancy,  prosti- 
tution and  unemployment,  and  are  related  to  questions  of 
health,  Industry,  and  education.     Such  maladjustment  cannot 
be  intelligently  treated  until  the  psychic  factors  are  recog- 
nized and  provided  for... A  small  number  of  defectives  seem 
innstely  vicious  from  early  childhood  and  remain  so  until 
adult  life.    Much  seems  to  depend  upon  their  special  inher- 
itance and  especially  upon  the  environment  determined  by 
their  social  heredity.     Defective  children  from  good  homes 
seem  to  do  well  as  a  rule.    Under  present  conditions  there 
is  no  doubt  that  defectives  are  more  likely  to  behave  badly 
than  are  normal  children. 

That  the   feebly-minded  are  frequently  found  among  de- 
linouents  is  dus  to  their  poor  inhibitory  powers,  especially 
their  inability  for  checlcing  undesirable  ideas,   ]u3t  as  spring 
up  in  the  minds  of  many  other  children  who  do  check  them. 
They-j^ easily  form  simple  habits,  mental  and  physical,  good  or 
bad. 

Drs.  Healy  and  Bronner  have  determined  and  tabulated  the 
I.  Q.'s  of  16'^^5  delinouent  boys  and  701  delinquent  girls.  These 
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calculations  were  msde  on  the  basis  of  an  adult  mental  age  of 
sixteen  years.     The  distritution  for  the  boys  was  practically 
a  normal  curve  with  the  medium  at  90.     The  curve  for  the  girls 
was  not  so  symmetrical  and  normal,  but  also  had  a  medium  of 
about  90.    After  pointing  out  that  sixteen  years  is  too  high 
for  the  average  adult,  the  writers  then  point  out  that  what  on 
their  chart  is  reckoned  as  an  I.  Q.  of  90  is  near  the  medium  of 
the  general  population.     From  this  the  logical  conclusion  is  tha& 
the  correlation  between  intelligence  and  the  tendency  to  become 
delinquent  is  practically  zero.     "The  general  conclusion  to 
which  a  study  of  criminal  intelligence  leads  us  is  that  there  is 
no  significant  correlation  between  the  level  of  intelligence  and 
the  tendency  to  commit  crime.     There  is,  however,  a  positive  cor- 
relation between  intelligence  and  kind  of  crime  committed."''" 
Goring' 8  study  found  that  credit  criminals  and  those  guilty  of 
fraud  were  people  of  a  high  I.  Q.  while  crimes  of  violence,  petty 
thievery  and  sex  crimes  were  more  likely  to  be  associated  with 
law  intelligence.     M.V.  O'Shea  says,   "With  their  less  active 
ideational  world  it  is  no  wonder  that  they  easily  accept  into 
their  mental  life  suggestions  from  without  and  fall  to  cheek 
undesirable  inner  mental  associations  by  better  thoughts." 

The  use  of  leisure  often  disclosed  the    roots  of  the  child's 
misbehavior.     Much  street  life,  poor  recreation,  bad  companions, 
gave  the  basis  for  the  misbehavior  of  the  suggestible  feeble- 
minded.    A  change  from  a  gang  to  a  club,  with  supervised  recre- 
ation in  the  leisure  time  of  the  boys  was  of  great  help,  as  in 
the  adjustment  of  Case  XI. 

Traits  of  Personality.     The  large  space  given  in  the  chart  to 

Personality  Traits  Indicates  the  importance  of  this  item. 

^iiillls.  The  Psychology  of  Individual  differences. 
O'iihea,  M.V.  The  Child,  His  Nature  and  His  Needs. 
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Dr.  Healy  says: 

Clear  comprehension  of  the  make-up  of  human  personality 
will  prove  a  gain.     A  person  is  not  fairly  to  be  regarded 
merely  as  the  soul  and  body  of  the  moment.      ii;very  Individ- 
ual is  partly  his  ancestors'  and  pertly  the  result  of  his 
developmental  conditions  and  partly  the  effects  of  many  re- 
actions to  environment,  and  to  bodily  experiences  and  even 
of  reactions  to  his  own  mental  activities.     An  ideal  de- 
scription of  a  human  person  would  refer  each  trsit  or  condi- 
tion to  its  proper  source. 

Certain  so-called  character  traits  do  contribute  to  suc- 
cess or  failure.     These  are  on  the  whole,  what  common  sense 
would  lead  us  to  expect.     For  instance,  speed  and  flexibility 
of  reaction,  assurance,  perseverence ,   care  for  detail  are  traits 
indicative  of  success,  while  the  failures  tend  to  lack  of  speed, 
to  be  careless  and  not  persevering.     Individual  differences 
are  so  great  and  personal  traits  so  vaguely  related  to  the  solu- 
tion of  problems  that  the  notion  of  an  age  scale  has  no  signifi- 
cance in  personality.     Moreover,  personalities  of  diverse  sorts 
succeed  equally  well  in  the  general  adaptation  to  situations 
of  practical  life.     It  may  be  added,  that  differences  of  per- 
sonality are  of  a  qualitative  rather  than  a  quantitative  sort. 

In  our  study  we  found  that  personality  traits  were  the 
most  important  factor  in  every  case,  in  every  adjustment.  ii;ach 
one  of  our  cases  is  an  illustration  of  this  fact.     The  low  I.Q. 
was  eaualized  in  case  IX  by  very  good  personality  traits  and  a 
perfect  adjustment  achieved  with  a  valuable  member  of  human  socie- 
ty gained.     In  case  XI  we  noticed  the  improvement  of  personality 
traits  under  kind  treatment  and  this  improvement  was  the  basis 
for  the  boy's  good  adjustment  to  the  community.     There  were  four 
sources  of  information  about  the  child's  personality.     The  child's 
own  story,  the  family  story,  the  psychological  impressions, 
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and  the  summary  of  the  conference  gave  indications  of  the 
child's  character. 

Some  children  are  characteristically  more  cheerful  and  op- 
timistic, while  others  are  characteristically  more  melancholy 
and  pessimistic.     These  essential  differences  are  of  great  im- 
portance because  of  their  impulsive  character.     What  is  pleasant 
Is  sought  and  what  is  unpleasant  is  avoided.     The  development  of 
the  various  likes  has  a  marked  influence  on  the  character.  At- 
tention is  paid  to  things  of  interest  and  the  choice  of  a  profes- 
sion.    The  determination  of  the  goal  to  he  pursued  has  an  impor- 
tant determining  influence  on  the  entire  activity  of  an  individ- 
ual.    In  case  X  we  notice  the  influence  of  the  profession  on  the 
boy's  personality  traits. 

What  we  call  a  character  trait  is  the  appearance  of  some 
specific  mode  of  expression  on  the  pert  of  the  individual, 
who  is  attempting  to  sdjust  himself  to  the  world  in  which  he 
lives.     Character  1b  a  social  concept.     We  can  speak  of  a 
character  trait  only  when  we  consider  the  relationship  of 
individual  to  his  environment.     Character  is  a  psychic  at- 
titude,  it  is  the  quality  and  nature  of  an  individual's 
approach  to  the  environment  in  which  he  moves.     It  is  the 
behavior  pattern  according  to  which  his  striving  for  signif- 
icance is  elaborated  in  the  terms  of  his  social  feeling. 

(Jyril  Burt  says,   "Affection  and  anger,  assertiveness  and 
fear,   curiosity  and  disgust,   submissiveness  and  sex--all  the 
human  emotions  and  all  the  animal  instincts  sre  inherited  in  a 
various  degree  of  intensity  and  remain  more  or  less  subdued  by 
loftier  purposes  or  interests." 

The  J.  B.  F.  gives  a  list  of  causative  factors  for  the  de- 
linquency or  problem  as  for  instance:  Mentality,  defective  home 
conditions — including  alcoholism,  mental  conflict,  improper  sex 
experiences  and  habits,  bad  companions,  abnormal  physical  condi- 
tions, defective  or  unsatisfied  interests  including  misuse  or 

■'^Adler,  Alfred.  Understanding  Human  Nature. 
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non-use  of  special  abilities,  etc.     These  causative  factors 
are  a  great  help  in  bringing  out  possibilities  ana  determining 
in  each  case  what  measures  are  best  adapted  to  meet  the  particu- 
lar problems  presented.     The  recommendations  are  based  on  these 
factors.    Usually  not  one,  but  several  causative  factors  were 
found,   often  as  many  as  six  or  seven.     Dr.  Healy  says,  "iilach 
nucleus  or  fact  cannot,  in  any  fair-minded  way,  be  interpreted 
as  being  or  having  a  sole  antecedent  or  a  sole  consequent,  when 
It  comes  to  the  particular  case,  we  find  the  greatest  help  from 
this  articulating  and  viewing  the  facts,     it  leads  to  evaluation 
of  causes  by  which  adjustments  become  actually  possible  that 
otherwise  would  be  blunderingly  missed.""^ 

Next  we  noted  the  change  of  address.     The  different  environ- 
ment often  meant  a  new  chance  for  the  di  lid.     In  case  XII,  the 
parents  moved  several  tints  in  order  to  help  the  boy  adjust  him- 
self . 

The  recommendations  which  the  J.  B.  F.  gave  included  the 
greatest  variety  and  it  was  part  oJT  our  study  to  investigate 
whether  and  to  which  degree  these  recommendations  were  carried 
out.     The  physical  needs  of  the  child  were  attended  to,  in  the 
first  line  recommendations  given  for  hospital  treatment ,  for 
special  examination.     In  correcting  physical  faults  the  J.  B.  F. 
is  largely  dependent  upon  outside  resources  which  it  can  call 
to  its  aid.     In  our  study  we  were  especially  interested  in  recom- 
mendations in  regard  to  school,  work,  and  supervision. 

D.  The  Special  Environment  of  the  Child 
School.    Most     cf  the  children  seen  at  the  J.  B.  F.  were  still 
at  school.     The  mental  age  corresponded  as  a  rule  with  the  grade 
attained.     A  mental  age  of  twelve  years  would  correspond  with 
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the  5th  grade.     Even  the  highest  grade  of  children  who  are  diag- 
nosed as  feeble-minded  cannot  do  successful  all-round  work  In 
this  grade.     Tredgold  concluded  that  none  of  the  mental  defectives 
of  twelve  years  in  a  London  special  school  reached  normal  stsnfera  II 
in  scholastic  acquirements,     w.  T.  Cornell,  after  examining  mental 
defectives  in  the  Philadelphia  schools  concluded  that  the  high- 
grade  feeble-minded  as  a  rule  stick  fast  in  the  third  school  grade. 

Mofit  mental  defectives  show  a  reasonable  amount  of  uniformity 
in  the  degree  of  development  of  different  mental  capacities.  There 
are,  however,  certain  marked  exceptions  to  this  general  tendency. 
Some  individuals  oiay  be  markedly  defective  along  nearly  all  lines 
except  one  and  in  this  one  they  may  even  be  superior  to  the  aver- 
age.    In  some  cases  a  marked  ability  has  been  found  to  play  a 
musical  instrument,  or  to  paint. 

If  a  child  had  been  retarded  for  three  years  he  would  have 
been  studied  automatically  through  the  school  department  of  men- 
tal diseases,  or  if  out  in  the  country,  through  one  of  the  trav- 
eling school  clinics.     He  commendations  would  have  been  made  for 
transfer  to  a  special  class  or  vocational  advice  given  for  study- 
ing practical  arts.     The  public  schools  in  most  cities  and  large 
towns  have  special  classes;  there  are  at  present  four  hundred 
special  classes  organized  in  connection  with  public  school  sys- 
tems in  Massachusetts.     Through  the  enactment  of  a  law  in  1919, 
Massachusetts  became  a  pioneer  in  this  type  of  public  school 
education.     There  are  about  6000  children,  three  or  more  years 
mentally  retarded,  enrolled  in  these  classes.    No  type  of  special 
education  is  challenging  more  attention  at  this  time  than  the  ed- 
ucation of  children  who  are  mentally  retarded. 
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We  may  expect  that  children  who  feel  themselves  oppressed  by 
their  school  will  show  a  defluent  amenity  to  the  influence  of  their 
teachers.     Much  truancy  is  bssed  on  school  dissatisfaction  and 
on  the  inability  of  the  child  to  follow  the  curriculum.     The  infer- 
ior child  is  often  distinctly  relieved  and  shows  improvement  when 
placed  in  a  group  of  his  kind.     These  groups  must  have  a  modified 
curriculum  if  they  are  to  do  profitable  work,  and  in  the  outline  of 
this  curriculum  the  abilities  and  needs  of  the  dhildren  have  been 
the  basis  upon  which  subject  matter  has  been  selected.     In  commun- 
ities having  three  classes  or  more  the  di  ildren  are  most  frequently 
grouped  in  three  divisions--low8r,  middle,  and  upper  group. 

The  school  can  not  change  the  original  natures  of  the  children 
in  the  sense  of  improving  their  capacity  to  learn.    The  teacher  must 
disregard  the  child's  real  age  and  base  instruction  and  training 
on  his  mantal  age.     There  is  no  special  pedagogy  for  feeble-minded 
children.     The  principles  are  the  same  as  for  the  normal  child. 
But  Conditions  are  different,  the  progress  is  much  slower  and  to 
keep  up  the  interest  of  thedefective  di  ild  much  graphic  school 
material  is  used.     The  special  class  teacher  must  be  intensely  in- 
terested in  the  retarded  child.     She  must  have  a  knowledge  and  un- 
derstanding of  the  problems  involved  and  the  ability  to  lead  the 
child  to  higher  levels  of  attainment,     social,  morel,  and  emotion- 
al discipline  and  example  are  more  important  for  the  defective 
child  than  strictly  scholastic  training.     He  will  learn  as  much 
from  other  children  as  he  does  from  the  teacher.     His  self-respect 
must  be  preserved  by  not  asking  him  to  do  things  that  he  is  not 
able  to  do.     Industrial  and  manual  training  from  an  early  age  will 
do  much  to  give  him  self-respect  and  furnish  him  with  interests 
and  resources  as  well  as  prepare  him  to  become  useful  and  self- 
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supporting.    Tredgold  says,   "It  is  perfectly  true  that  in  ament 
88  in  the  non-defective,  training  is  essential  to  bring  out 
their  potentialities.     The  inherently  defective  child  who  does 
not  receive  this  training  may  remain  so  undeveloped  as  to  rank 
little  higher  than  an  idiot,  whilst  a  similar  child,  under  suit- 
able training,  may  have  his  faculties  so  developed  as  to  be 
merely  feeble-minded.""^ 

In  many  cases  trade  school  was  recommended  and  the  di  lldren 
did  well;  girls  were  well  adjusted  and  on  the  way  to  self-support, 
talcing  milliners'  and  sewing  classes.     The  coordination  of  the 
home,  the  school,  and  the  social  workers  is  of  enormous  service 
in  the  solution  of  the  Individual  problems  which  the  feeble- 
minded present. 

2.     work.     The  work  suggestions  were  based  on  the  child's 
special  acilitLes,  and  his  own  desires.     Two  individuals  with 
the  same  I.  Q.  may  differ  greatly  in  particular  capacities  and 
tendencies.     it  is  then  necessary  to  supplement  these  general 
measures  with  measures  of  different  traits.     For  vocational  and 
educational  guidance  especially  it  is  essential  to  know  a  person' 
strongest  and  weakest  point  es  well  as  his  average  ability. 

Division  of  labor  is  a  factor  in  the  maintenance  of  human 
society  which  must  not  be  overlooked.     Every  one  at  some  time, 
or  at  some  place,  must  contribute  his  quota.     The  man  viho  does 
not  deliver  his  quota,  who  denies  the  value  of  communal  life,  be- 
comes an  antl-socL al  being  and  resigns  his  fellowship  in  humanity 
The  army  tests  showed  that  many  defectives  had  been  steadily  em- 
ployed  at  good  wages.     Men  of  less|intelligence  have  done  much  of 
the  rough  work  in  mines,  forests,  factories    and  farms.     it  would 
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"be  difficult  to  obtain  the  fundementel  necessities, — fooirL,  clothing, 
and  shelter,  without  their  help, as  they  have  always  been  ultimate 
"producers,"  says  Dr.  Fernald. 

Manual  and  industrial  training  we  always  emphasized  for  the 
subnormal  child.     The  nature  of  the   industrial  training  must  be  de- 
termined by  the  particular  characteristics  of  the  individual,  regard 
must  be  paid  to  sex  and  social  position,  to  the  probable  environ- 
ment in  after  life.     There  are  many  kinds  of  work  to  be  done,  which 
not  only  requires  a  minimum  of  intelligence  but  which  would  be  de- 
cidedly neglected  by  men  of  higher  intelligence.     There  are  many 
factory  operations  which  are  so  detailed  and  monotonous  that  they 
are  objectionable  to  people  with  very  active  minds,  although  fac- 
tory work  is  more  and  more  Important.     In  our  study  we  have  found 
several  girls,  for  example,  perfectly  adjusted  as  packers  in  candy 
factories,  feeling  happy,   earning  good  wages,  and  keeping  their 
Jobs  steadily.     There  is  a  place  for  many  people  of  inferior  men- 
tality.  If  they  have  strong  bodies.     If  they  have  a  fair  amount 
of  motor  ability  the  openings  for  them  are  almost  unlimited.  The 
failure  to  adjustment  and  jobs  results  in  considerable  economic 
loss.     There  are  many  different  kinds  of  work,  which  require  little 
intelligence  and  where  a  man  with  too  much  intelligence  will  not 
succeed,  because  he  finds  the  simple  work  not  sufficiently  inter- 
esting and  will  do  it  poorly.     Work  involving  mechanical  and  rou- 
tine operations  and  requiring  no  special  initiative  or  intelli- 
gence was  often  recommended,  secured,  ahd  successfully  kept.  Phys- 
ical capacities,  like  strength  and  good  endurance  were  of  impor- 
tance and  the  subnormal  easily  content  and  with  little  social  pride 
and  ambition  would  be  perfectly  adjusted. 

All  our  experience  in  dealing  with  the  feeble-minded  indi- 
cates that  if  we  are  to  manage  the  individual  defective  success- 
fully we  must  recognize  his  condition  while  he  is  a  child  and 
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protect  hini  from  evil  influences;  train  and  educate  him  ac- 
cording to  his  capacity,  make  him  industrially  efficient, 
teach  him  to  acquire  correct  habits  of  living,  and  when  he 
has  reached  adult  life,   continue  to  give  him  the  friendly 
help  and  guidance  he  needs." 

And  later: 

'^he  problem  of  the  feeble-minded  is  largely  economic. 
The  idle  defective  has  no  money,  feels  inferior  and  does 
his  worst.     The  defective  who  works  all  day  at      od  wsges 
seldom  gives  trouble.  The  industrially  trained  defective 
has  a  better  chance  to  get  work  than  if  untrained.  Indeed, 
if  untrained  in  earlier  years  he  early  becomes  the  prover- 
bial idle  defective. 

If  defective  boys  and  girls  are  utterly  neglected  as  to  edu- 
cation and  training,  it  often  means  future  criminality  and  uselesa- 
ness  and  the  thing  they  most  need  In  adequate  oversight  and  super- 
vision. 

The  feeble-minded  can  earn  their  living  if  provided  with 
an  occupation  suited  to  their  capacity  and  treated  with  a 
little  indulgence  and  some  oversight.     But  they  cannot  lay  out 
the  money  so  earned  so  as  to  provide  for  themselves,  they  are 
lacking  in  the  capacity  to  deal  with  circumstances  out  of 
their  routine;   they  cannot  make  definite  plans  for  their  fu- 
ture; and  they  cannot  coordinate  their  conduct  in  such  a  way 
as  to  enable  them  to  maintain  an  existence  Independently  of 
some  outside  supervision.'^ 

3*    aupervision.     Special  training  does  much  for  the  feeble- 
minded if  it  establishes  habits  of  regularity  and  conformity  to 
the  will  of  others,  and  still  more,  if  it  converts  him  from  a 
useless  end  often  troublesome  member  of  the  community  to  one  cap- 
able of  doing  his  share  in  some  useful  work.     The  most  important 
factor  for  this  is  supervision  and  the  future  of  the  feeble-minded 
child,  that  leaves  school  and  starts  out  to  live  and  work  in  the 
community  depends  largely  upon  how  thorough  and  careful  this  super- 
vision is.     The  life  of  these  boys  and  girls  is  ruled  by  habit  and 
not  by  ideals.     They  rarely  think  of  the  future  or  make  plans  for  it. 
They  are  uncertain  as  to  their  occupation,  as  to  what  they  would 

■^Fernald,  W.  E.'The  Feeble-minded  in  tte  Community/ 
^Tredgold,  A.F.  Mental  Deficiency . 
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like  to  do  or  become;  they  lack:  intelligence  and  will  to  direct 
their  actions  and  achieve  their  aim.     if  they  are  given  wort  end 
told  what  to  do  they  often  may  be  trusted  to  <3d  it  well  and  get 
into  the  habit  of  performing  their  task  without  supervision.  But 
they  will  be  unable  to  cope  with  unforeseen  occurrences  snd  will 
succeed  only  with  routine  work.     And  if  they  lose  their  employment 
they  are  incapable  of  any  strenuous  attempt  to  seek  more.  George 
K.  Pratt  says,  "  The  average  feeble-minded  boy  or  girl,  if  nothing 
else,   is  a  creature  of  habit  and  is  highly  suggestible.     If  recog- 
nized and  properly  used,   such  attributes  prove  valuable  mechanisms 
for  instilling  wholesome  habits  and  good  suggestions.""'" 

The  best  training  and  supervision  for  the  subnormal  child 
is  given  4r»  trh€  institution.     Morons  from  families  who  are  unable 
to  protect  and  control  their  children  will  need  institutional 
Care  end  training  and  the  parents  will  usually  be  gled  to  send  the 
child  to  an  institution.     It  is  the  neglected  and  useless  moron 
who  makes  trouble  in  later  life,  the  diild  who  has  not  had  proper 
training  in  the  formative  period  of  his  life. 

The  adult  defectives  dismissed  from  institutions  who 
have  been  trained  in  habits  of  obedience,  protected  from  evil 
companions  and  taught  to  work  during  the  formetive  period  of 
their  lives  usually  behsve  themselves  after  their  discharge 
especially  if  given  friendly,  helpful  gjpervlsion.     Even  some 
of  those  who  were  dishonest  and  malicious  at  puberty  and  early 
adolescence,  settle  down  in  a  remarks ble  way.     we  suspect  that 
some  of  their  misbehavior  in  the  institution  was  tte  institution 
al  expression  of  the  craving  fat  liberty  end  individuality  which 
every  adolescent  exhibits.     Even  many  of  the  females  discharged 
did  surprisingly  well  under  a  lit  le  supervision.'^^ 

Those  defectives,  whose  personality  traits  did  not  demand  in- 
stitutional training  and  proteotlQn,  who  seemed  able  to  live  safely 
and  happily  in  the  community,  were  always  allowed  and  recommended 
to  do  so. 

|pratt,  G.K.  lo^u^  OOdtoL  oLnoL  x^".- 
Fernald,  w.E.     Thii  ty  Years  Progress  in  the  Care  of  Feeble- 

mlnded. 
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a.     The  Foster-home.     The  J.  B.  F.   confrontea  however,  v;ith  the 
problem  of  providing  for  a  dependent  subnormal  child,  who  could  not 
be  Cared  for  in  his  own  home  or  did  not  receive  adequate  super- 
vision but  who  was  not  in  need  of  institutional  care,  recommended 
a  footer  home.     Such  work  was  more  often  undertaken  for  older  girls 
who  were  placed  in  a  home  where  they  could  earn  room  and  board  and 
at  the  same  time  attend  school.     (Freeman  made  an  interesting  ex- 
periment by  placing  600  children  in  foster  homes  for  several  years 
and  observing  the  results  of  the  changed  situation  on  their  intel- 
ligence) . 

Massachusetts  has  been  most  closely  identified  with  the  <©  ncept 
of  keeping  the  family  intact,  restoring  the  family  if  possible,  or 
substituting  another  home,  a  foster  home,  with  better  influences 
end  better  control.     No  child  was  to  be  deprived  of  the  opportunity 
for  family  life  merely  because  of  the  fact  that  he  was  subnormal. 
If  his  mental  deficiency  results  in  such  conduct  as  to  be  an  actu- 
al danger  to  himself  or  others  under  the  conditions  of  his  own  home, 
another  family  home  was  selected  for  its  ability  to  afford  special 
supervision.     For  the  most  satisfactory  placement  it  was  essential 
that  both  factors  and  as  specific  abilities  and  general  average 
intelligence  be  considered.     The  choice  and  selection  of  the  foster 
home  was  based  on  the  personality  of  the  child.     Sometimes  a  home 
was  changed  several  times  before  he  was  adjusted  and  some  children 
might  be  a  failure  in  a  home,  where  others  had  adjusted  themselves 
well. 

From  the  time  when  consideration  was  first  given  to  placing 
a  child  in  a  home,  until  the  child  was  definitely  discharged,  the 
co-operation  of  the  social  worker  from  the  interested  agency  vrsa 
very  ciose.     Only  through  intelligent  oversight  can  placing  oui. 
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reach  its  maximum  possibilities.    For  successful  placement  of  the 
subnormal  child  all  the  elements  of  the  situation  needed  careful 
consideration — the  personal  and  the  family  life,  and  the  proper 
respective  relationships  in  a  given  family  constituted  the  basis 
for  adjustment.     In  Case  IV  we  notice  that  Katherine  changed  hor 
foster  home  three  times. before  she  was  well  adjusted  and  she  did 
extremely  well  after  this;  and  iiilsie  in  Case  I  was  also  removed 
three  times  to  a  new  foster  home  before  she  was  well  adjusted, 
b.  The  Agency.     The  supervision  which  the  various  agencies  gave  to 
the  subnormal  children  differed  widely.     Some  of  the  agencies  were 
family  welfare  agencies  which  would  only  see  the  individual  fre- 
quently and  informally  after  a  family  situation  had  been  adjusted 
or  after  vocational  or  educational  advice  had  been  given.  Other 
agencies  would  keep  in  constant  touch  with  the  child  to  swaKen  his 
interests,  to  protect  him  from  neglect,  from  the  effects  of  degrad- 
ing surroundings,  to  secure  community  actions  to  correct  abuses, 
and  straighten  out  the  child's  situation  as  well  as  to  secure  him 
training  and  employment.     Still  others  gave  advice  and  assistance, 
provided  suitable  foster  homes,  friendships,  recreation,  and  employ- 
ment, temporary  or  permanent  wage  homes  ana  treated  difficult  be- 
havior problems. 

The  name  of  the  agency  interested  gave  in  itself  a  clue  in  the 
follow-up  record  as  to  how  much  supervision  the  child  had  had.  bome- 
tlmes  it  was  the  special  interest  of  the  social  worker  wnich  causea 
the  child's  adjustment,  sometimes  the  personality  of  the  social 
worker  wa s  a  determining  Influence,     It  is  interesting  to  see  how 
effective  the  influence  can  be  if  the   child's  desires  and  goals  are 
understood.     This  is  the  experience  of  many  of  the  social  workers 
who  brought  about  a  change  of  conduct  in  a  young  girl.     It  is  evident 
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that  the  sharing  or  many  of  the  young  girls  interests  sna  values, 
lifce  nice  clothes,  will  prove  a  better  basis  for  adjustment  than 
a  regardless  discouragement  of  "excessive  vanity."    Wants  and  ad- 
mirations which  the  child  has  already  formed  must  be  considered. 
We  see  the  Influence  of  the  social  worker's  attitude  in  Elsie, 
Case  I. 

c.     The  Probation  Officer.     Many  of  the  children  referred  to  the 
J.  B.  F.  by  the  Boston  Juvenile  Uourt  received  suspended  sentences 
and  were  supervised  by  the  probation  officer.     This  supervision 
might  be  a  close  one  or  a  very  informal  one,  according  to  the  case 
and  the  special  situation.     The  J.  B.  F,  placed  special  emphasis 
upon  the  prompt  formulation  of  plans  of  treatment. 

The  probation  officers  are  in  attendance  at  every  criminal 
session,  investigate  all  cases  before  court  appearance  and  super- 
vise persons  placed  in  their  care  by  the  court.     They  adjust  many 
cases  without  court  action  under  such  provisions  as  the  court  may 
make.     The  Supreme  Court  of  Massachusetts  has  described  probation 
as  "an  arrangement"  between  the  court  and  the  child,  who  has  been 
found  guilty  of  an  offense,  an  understanding  between  the  two  par- 
ties.    The  power  of  surrender  is  the  one  weapon  the  probation 
officer      s.     if  the  child  so  behaves  that  the  probation  officer 
thinks  he  ought  to  go  back  to  court,  he  may  take  him  there  and  no- 
body can  gainsay  him  for  so  doing.     There  is  a  difference  between 
parole  and  probation.    Parole  terminates  with  the  end  of  the  term 
that  the  child  would  have  been  committed  if  he  had  stayed  in  this 
institution  where  he  had  been  committed;  probation  is  determined 
by  the  Judge  and  at  the  end  the  Judge  can  either  have  the  case 
filed  or  the  probation  prolonged  if  he  feels  that  it  would  be  ad- 
visable to  have  the  probation  officer's  supervision  continued. 
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And  this  procedure  can  be  repeated  several  times.    Parole  is  given 
in  a  child  when  he  is  discharged  from  an  institution. 

Probation  is  given  to  try  the  adjustment  of  tbe  child  in  a 
community  under  better  circumstances  and  influences  to  thus  avoid 
commitment.     A  child  placed  on  probation  is  compelled  to  comply  wix,h 
the  fixed  terms.     It  may  be  required  to  submit  to  examination,  or 
physical  treatment  ,  his  ordinary  conduct,  his  employment  and  his 
recreations  may  be  supervised. 
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Chapter  V.     Classlf loatlon  and  Cases. 


A.     The  Scale  at    Division.     For  the  olassif loatlon  of  tho 
ohlld' s  adjustment  to  the  community  we  devised  the  following 
scale: 

I.  The  child  doing  extremely  well,  In  every  way--work- 
Ing  steadily  with  none  or  almost  no  supervision,  as  In 
cases  IX  and  X. 

II.  The  child  doing  quite  well--an  average  member  In  Ita 
community  and  working  almost  steadily;  no  special  trouble  In 
home,  worlc  or  envlronment--k:eeplng  his  Job  steadily.  For 
example  cases  II  and  XI. 

ill.  The  child  causing  annoyance,  disturbance,   or  trouble 
In  home,  work:,  or  environment,  changing  his  Jobs  frequently 
and  without  much  of  a  reason,  but  keeping  out  of  court  delin- 
quencies.    See  cases  III  and  VI. 

IV.  The  child  causlnpr  constant  disturbance  or  trouble 
In  his  environment,  not  working  at  all  or  very  Irregularly, 
getting  Into  delinquency,  and  a  court  record.     See  case  V. 

V.  The  child  doing  poorly  In  the  communlty--has  to  be 
committed.     Cases  VIII  and  XII. 

As  s  r^Jle  we  put  the  main  stress  on  the  working  record  of 
the  child  and  were  only  secondarily  interested  in  delinquencies. 
Where  the  follow-up  was  not  up  to  date  or  not  complete  enough,  we 
followed  the  case  up  and  asked  first  for  the  child's  work,  his 
value  to  the  community,  the  way  he  met  the  demands  of  his  environ- 
ment and  his  usefulness  to  the  world's  work.     However  small  the 
place  might  be,  which  an  individual  fl  lis,  it  is  necessary  to  fill 
It  well  and  in  every  work  the  importance  lies  not  only  in  what  is 
done,  but  how  it  is  done.     The  most  simple  Job,  well  performed, 
may  be  the  basis  for  another  Job,  and  on  the  foundation  of  the 
simplest  work,  well  done,  we  build  the  temple  of  our  culture. 
And  this  building  will  rise  and  be  satisfactory  only  if  every 
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stone  end  every  grsin  of  sand  be  in  its  right  place  shd  help 
to  support  the  structure. 

B.     The  Cases.  To  Illustrate  the  variety  of  our  cases 
end  to  point  out  the  interesting  and  peculiar  tale  of  each 
record;  to  show  the  adjustment  or  non-adjustment  of  the  child 
and  to  demonstrate  our  classification,  we  give  the  following 
twelve  histories  of  cases  fron  the  280  cases  that  were  in- 
cluded in  our  study. 


I 

Elsie 

Classified  II 

II 

May  and  John 

III 

III 

Michael 

III 

IV 

Katherine 

I 

V 

Helen 

IV 

VI 

Eaniel 

III 

VII 

Anita 

I 

VIII 

Pina 

V 

IX 

Maiy 

I 

X 

Harry 

I 

XI 

Robert 

II 

XII 

Felix 

V 

# 


Case  I 


Elsie 


Problem:     Jilsie  oame  to  the  J.  B.  F.  when  she  was 
13  years  7  months  old.     ahe  came  on  account  of  a  stubborn  com- 
plaint  made  by  her  mother.     The  girl  had  been  taken  to  a  pro- 
tectory industrial  snd  educational  training  school  for  girls 
some  weelcs  before,  ss  she  was  untruthful  and  so  troublesome 
that  her  mother  felt  she  needed  assistance  in  managing  her. 
Now  this  school  requested  the  mother  to  remove  the  girl  from 
that  institution  as  she  was  undesirable  and  a  bad  morel  in- 
fluence. 

The  Child;    Mental  examination  showed  an  Intelligence  Quo- 
tient (I.  (4.)  of  75.     The  girl  had  very  poor  heredity  and  very 
poor  advantages,     bhe  presented  various  physical  evidences  of 
bodily  inferiority,  was  undoubtedly  syphilitic  and  had  had  gon- 
orrhea.    At  l^h-  years  of  age  she  was  only  able  to  do  third 
grade  school  work.     She  was  backward  socially,  not  being  able 
to  associate  with  other  girls  on  equal  terms.     She  was  impul- 
sive, stubborn,  anti-social,  sullen,  andresentful  of  authority. 

Her  sex  experiences  were  of  the  most  miserable  kind,  ahe 
was  reported  very  untruthful  and  sneaky  snd  showed  some  psycno- 
pathic  tendencies,  but  again,  the  girl  had  much  cause  for  dis- 
turbance.   Even  the  question  of  her  personality  traits  was 
doubtful  on  account  of  her  miserable  experiences. 

Background;     The  stuay  of  the  background— the  mother's 
story  and  the  girl's  own  story--gave  a  complete  picture  of  the 
girl's  past.     The  fatter  was  reported  hypersexual,  immoral. 
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diseased,  cruel,  sna  abusive.     He  had  deceived  the  mother  as 
to  his  moral  standards,  the  mother  had  been  forced  Into  an 
early  marriage.    A  wretched  married  life  ended  in  divorce  and 
separation  of  the  two  children--ii;lsie  and  a  boy.     iJilsie  was 
j)  years  Ql    age  at  that  time,  was  taken  by  her  mother  and 
boarded  by  a  woman  in  South  Boston,  while  the  mother  went  out 
to  work. 

After  several  months  the  mother  grew  sickly  and  the  paternal 
grandmother  came  for  the  child  and  took  her  to  Maine.     The  girl 
was  placed  In  a  children's  Home,  where  she  found  it  quite  nice, 
played  with  boys  and  girls  and  "learned  nothing  bad."  when 
she  was  9,   she  was  taken  out  to  live  with  her  father  and  his 
housekeeper.     They  tsltced  so  badly  to  her  about  her  mother 
and  frightened  her  so  tnat  the  mother  coula  not  get  near  her. 
The  girl  realized  perfectly  that  the  housekeeper  was  not  her 
mother  and  told  her  brother  so  when  he  visited  her.     ahe  heard 
very  bad  talk,  "learned  so  many  things,"  and  was  very  much 
bothered  by  the  relations  of  the  different  children  in  the 
household,  which  she  could  not  understand.    The  girl  admitted 
that  through  a  period  of  two  years  her  father  had  repeatedly 
had  relations  with  her,  threatening  to  kill  her  if  she  exposed 
him.     bhe  lived  under  very  bad  conditions  and  during  this  time 
got  into  the  habit  of  excessive  masturbation. 

The  mother  obtained  a  divorce  three  years  ago  and  took  the 
girl  to  live  with  her.     The  mother,  herself,  was  away  all  day 
working:     ijilsie  was  in  school  and  did  a  little  housework  after 
she  left  school. 
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The  girl  had  extremely  poor  supervision,  was  Immoral  with 
her  brother  and  a  young  fellow,     ahe  was  admitted  to  the  City 
Hospital  with  the  diagnosis  of  appendicitis,     iixamina tion 
showed  a  mature  condition--proof  of  much  sexual  intercourse  ana 
it  was  discovered  that  she  had  venereal  disease.    After  her 
operation  she  hcd  to  go  lor  treatments  to  the  hospital.  One 
day  her  mother  caught  a  man  hanging  around  therr  place  in  a 
rather  suspicious  way.    She  drove  him  off  and  warned  the  girl 
about  having  anything  to  do  with  him.    Later  that  same  day  the 
girl  turned  on  the  gas  in  a  suicidal  attempt. 

t 

The  mother  consulted  a  priest,  who  suggested  giving  the 
girl  another  chance.     The  mother  had  a  hotel  Job  during  the 
summer  and  took  the  girl  with  her,  timed  her  and  kept  very 
close  watch.     In  spite  of  this  Elsie  managed  to  go  off  with  a 
young  fellow  and  was  immoral  with  him.     There  was  a  question 
of  pregnancy. 

The  mother  placed  the  girl  in  the  industrial  and  educational 
training  school  as  she  did  not  dare  to  leave  her  at  home  after 
all  these  affairs,  but  asshe  was  very  bold  to  the  Sisters  and 
very  troublesome,  they  did  not  want  to  keep  her.  Everything 
was  bad  with  this  child  and  the  only  thing  to  do  was  to  give 
hitr  complete  training  and  supervision. 

Recommendations !     The  J.  B.  F.  advised  a  state  Industrial 
school  for  delinquent  girls  and  tte    girl  was  a  dered  to  be 
committed  there. 

Follow-upt    anows  the  various  changes  which  the  girl  under- 
went,    while  she  was  reported  lazy  snd  untidy  in  her  first 
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report,  she  was  said  not  to  be  as  sneatcy  as  otHers  and  rattier 
loyal  to  her  school.    Later  reports  speak  of  her  as  being  very 
religious  and  trying  to  do  as  well  as  she  possibly  could.  After 
ii^  years  she  was  paroled  and  was  placed  by  ner  probation  officer 
in  a  foster  home  to  do  housework:.     In  this  place  she  stayed  for 
five  months  and  was  removed  by  the  social  worker  who  thought 
the  employer  made  a  good  deal  of  s  drudge  of  ths    girl  and  the 
latter  was  inclined  to  be  impudent.     Another  home  was  tried. 
Here  tl:^:   girl  remained  nine  months  as  mother's  helper,  earning 
|5  s  week  and  did  quite  well,     bhe  was  removed  from  the  place 
by  the  worker  on  account  of  a  «|pJarrel  in  the  neighborhood 
which  was  not  the  girl's  fault. 

A  new  social  worker  handled  the  case  now,  who  was  spec- 
ially interested  in  the  girl,  tried  to  support  and  increase 
her  self-respect;  helped  her  to  buy  new  clothes  and  to  look 
neat.     The  girl  was  placed  in  a  third  home  where  she  has  been 
for  the  past  1^  years,  and  has  proved  very  satisfactory,  she 
is  hsppy  in  this  home  and  is  doing  very  well  indeed  with  her 
work,     bhe  goes  out  with  the  family,  has  Joined  the   choir,  and 
entered  into  cnurcti   activities.     She  Ich  s  not  given  any  trouble 
and  seems  very  honest,     bhe  has  improved  one  hundred  per  cent 
in  her  personal  habits. 

Clg ssif ication;     This  girl  hss  beai   followed  up  for  5^ 
years  since  her  J.  B.  F.  examination  end  has  hsd  very  close 
supervi^  on  all  the  time,     with  her  latest  record  before  us, 
and  considering  the  miserable  start  she  had,  we  feel  justified 
in  classifying  her  adjustment  with  II. 
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Case  II  Mary 

Problem;     Ma^y  was  brought  to  the  J,  B.  F.  when  she  was 
16  years  7  months  old  and  was  referred  by  a  family  welfare 
agency,  which  was  Interested  in  the  adjustment  of  the  whole  family 
and  sought  vocational  advice  for  this  girl. 

The  Child;     The  mental  tests  showed  her  to  have  an  I.  Q, 
of  71.     She  could  not  work  well  with  concrete  material,  did 
simple  school  work,  was  silly  and  childish  in  some  ways.  Her 
physical  examination  showed  her  to  be  short,  very  slightly  built, 
a  slovenly  attitude,  but  rather  attractive  appearance.    No  out- 
standing personality  traits  were  noted. 

Background;     The  study  of  the  background  revealed  the  pic- 
ture of  a  bfidly  neglected  home,  defective  on  account  of  poverty, 
extreme  slackness  and  much  quarrelling.     The  home  life  was  de- 
cidedly bad,  partly  because  several  members  were  decidedly  ab- 
normal; the  father  socially  Incompetent,  friendly  but  defec- 
tive, the  mother  illiterate,  defective  and  slack.  Of  the  five 
children  in  this  family  one  was  normal,  the  others  at  least  re- 
tarded mentally,  one  dull.     One  cousin  was  reported  feeble- 
minded.    Mary  was  thoroughly  disgusted  with  the  home  oonditions. 
She  looked  unhappy.     Her  general  appearance  was  tough,  however 
she  was  not  intrinsically  tough  or  bad.     It  was  rather  remark- 
able that  she  had  been  in  no  trouble,  as  she  had  no  chances  to 
learn  better  things.     The  girl  had  attempted  to  commit  suicide 
after  a  quarrel  with  her  mother. 

Recommendations ;     Mary  was  advised  to  go  elsewhere  to  livw 
and  work,     A  factory  with  good  social  service  and  good  working 
conditions  would  be  a  satisfactory  solution  of  the  problem. 
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Follow-up:     Tlie  follow-up  showed  tlx  t  the  girl  went  first 
to  a  factory,  where  she  earned  |1T  a  weeic,  did  fairly  well, 
paid  her  room  end  board  at  the  dormitories  regularly  and  kept 
clear  of  debt,     bhe  left  after  five  months,     ohe  was  rather  un- 
stable for  several  months,  suffering  from  poor  home  conditions, 
changing  her  jobs  or  Iceeping  them  for  a  few  weelcs  only,  bhe 
could  not  get  along  with  her  family,  although  she  came  back  and 
left  several  times,     her  morals  were  very  good  and  it  was  un- 
likely that  she  woul  d  get  into  sex  trouble.     Her  attitude  at  home 
was  impossible,  she  would  not  even  try  to  get  along  with  her 
mother.     Home  conditions  were  much  the  same  and  apparently  the 
root  of  all  evil,  When  out,  she  was  a  perfect  lady. 

At  last,  after  two  years,  Mary  went  to  New  York,  refused 
to  have  anything  more  to  do  with  her  family,  who  rarely  hear 
from  her  and  do  not  know  her  exact  whereabouts. 

Classification;     This  girl  has  been  followed  up  for  five 
years;  had  varying  supervision  in  the  beginning,  none  at  all  in 
the  later  years.    Nothing  specifically  is  known  about  her  con- 
duct in  New  York,  but  no  complaint  was  heard  of  and  consider- 
ing all  circumstances,  she  might  be  classified  III. 

Ii,  might  be  interesting  to  give  in  connection  with  Mary's 
case  above  the  story  of  her  brother  John,  who,  although  with 
an  I.  Q.  of  7A,  was  not  a  case  for  this  study,  as  te  had  been 
committed  to  Weverly  for  1^  years.     Still,  it  might  be  worth 
while  to  give  the   story  of  anothermember  of  this  family,  a 
third  member  has  also  been  committed  to  an  institution  for 
feeble-minded  and  will  never  be  discharged. 
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John*  s  Problem;     J orm  was  referred  to  the  J.  B.  F.  by  ttie 
seme  rsmily  welfare  agency,  when  he  was  10  years  6  months  old. 
He  was  reported  as  a  mentality  and  behavior  problem  at  home,  er- 
ratic behavior  at  school,  out  much  nights,  some  buntcing  out, 
smme  stealing  from  stores  and  home. 

The  Child;     The  mental  examination  showed  an  I.  Q.  of  7^. 
The  physical  examination  showed  normal  development,  good  nutri- 
tion and  strength.     The  boy,   in  spite  of  his  strong,  healthy  ap- 
pearance was  recognized  as  distinctly  neurotic.     He  had  constant 
over-use  of  facial  muscles  an*,  was  very  tense  and  Jerfcy  in  all  his 
movements,     tie  dL.   not  seem  particularly  restless,  but  very  dis- 
tract ible  with  a  great  flow  of  ideas,  oiften  tangential  and 
could  not  hold  on  to  an  idea.    His  behavior  seemed  uncontrolled 
and  purposeless  and  tantrums  and  fits  of  temper  were  reported 
from  school. 

Background;    The  badly  neglected  home  has  been  described 
in  the  sister's  story.     In  his  school  the  boy  was  a  great  trouble, 
would  stop  WD  rKing  for  no  reason,  begin  to  tear  his  hair,  klclc 
about,  unbutton  his  clothes,  try  to  beat  other  children  and 
smash  anything  he  found  about.     He  did  this  until  he  hurt  him- 
self anaonly  stopped  when  in  pain,     i^hen  punished  once  he  went 
into  e  tantrum.     He  came  to  school  so  dirty,  that  he  had  to  be 
sent  home  to  get  cleaned  up.    He  was  not  found  dishonest  but  was 
Icnown  to  beg  on  the  streets. 

Kecommendat ions ;    John  was  advised  to  go  to  the  Psychopathic 
Hospital  for  regular  treatment,  ;  the   matter  of  placing  in  a  fos- 
ter home  7/as  to  be  considered. 


Follow-up!     Tills  boy's  follow-up  showed  th,  t  he  had  been 
committed  to  an  institution  for  feeble-minded  where  he  rems. inea 
fa    li-  years  although  his  mother  strongly  opposedjhis  going 
there  and  tried  to  hrve  him  discharged.     After  nis  return  home 
he  continued  school,  4th  grade,  got  along  pretty  well  and  sol<i 
papers  after  school.     His  talk  was  more  intelligent,  his  habits 
and  appearance  were  clean.     He  was  quite  popular  with  his 
schoolmates • 

bix  and  a  half  years  after  the  J*  B.  F.  examination  the  fol 
low-up  showed  that  ttt   boy  had  been  through  seven  grades  at 
school  enaintended  to  go  to  trade  scnool.     He  had  made  marked 
improvement,  was  clean,  polite,  well  mannered,  friendly,  and 
showed  some  good  traits,     ne  v/orked  in  the  evenings  at  a  news 
stand,  earning  |1C  a  week,  contributed  $6  to  his  family  and  had 
managed  to  save  $100  out  of  the  $4  a  week  T;hich  he  kept  for  him- 
self.    The  hflime  conditions  continued  to  be  as  poorly  ss  formerly 
The  boy  had  quite  reasonable  notions  about  his  future  end  wants 
to  have  a  news  stand  or  a  fruit  store. 

Classifications;      This  boy  first  haa  intensive  train- 
ing and  later  on  some  close  supervision.    His  adjustment  may  be 
classified  with  II  -  III. 
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Csse  III  Michael 

Froblem;     Micheel,  14  yesrs  1  xonth,  was  sent  to  the 
J.  B.  F.  "by  the  Juvenile  Court  on  account  of  larceny.    He  had 
stolen  stockings  with  a  companion  from  an  auto.     He  was  re- 
ported to  "be  truant  a  great  deal  and  to  have  had  influence  on 
other  boys. 

The  Child;     The  J.  B.  F.  examination  showed  an  I.  Q.  of 
66.     The  boy  was  short  but  of  good  nutrition,  with  very  defec- 
tive vision,  and  strabismus.     He  complained  of  frequent  head- 
aches.    His  expression  was  dull,  his  features  rather  unprepos- 
sessing.    He  talked  rapidly  without  the  slightest  regard  for 
truth,  showed  a  rather  hardened  and  "tough"  attitude,  was  re- 
ported a  quiet  worker  at  home.     There  had  been  much  truancy  and 
last  summer  he  had  run  away  from  home. 

The  Beckgroundt     The  study  of  the  background  shov/ed  that 
the  boy  had  very  bad  heredity  and  that  the  family  was  a  distinct 
mental  hygiene  problem.     The  father  was  insane,  diagnosed  demen- 
tia praecox,  paranoid  type,  a  progressive  mental  disease,  the 
future  of  the  case  pointing  to  permanent  hospital  residence. 
Various  agencies  had  been  interested  in  the  case  and  had  given 
aid.    The  father  had  been  in  and  out  of  the  hospital  for  the 
last  few  years.     The  mother,  a  well  meaning  woman  but  of  poor 
mentality  was  trying  at  that  time  to  run  a  little  shop  and  was 
also  trying  to  care  for  the  children  but  was  much  sway  from  home. 
There  was  very  poor  parental  control  and  supervision.  The 
father  was  abusive  to  the  boy  and  really  did  not  want  him  in 
the  house.     The  mother  was  anxious  for  the  boy  to  work  on  a  farm 
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where  he  would  be  better  off  than  at  home.     The  boy  showed  much 
school  dissatisfaction,  probably  also  on  account  of  bad  eyes. 

Recomnendet ions t     The  J.  B.  F.  advised  commitment  for 
this  boy,  an  institution  for  feeble-minded  or  sn  industrial 
training  school,  as  much  more  could  be  done  for  him  by  state 
control.     He  was  badly  in  need  of  adequate  control  and  super- 
vision.    It  was  considered  likely  that  more  delinquency  and 
home  friction  would  arise  if  the  boy  remained  at  home. 

Follow-ur?;     The  follow-up  showed  that  he  had  not  been 
committed  but  put  on  probation.    He  was  to  attend  school,  but  his 
attendance  was  very  poor  and  when  in  s chool  he  was  quite  trouble- 
some.    The  probation  officer  felt  it  would  not  be  particularly 
desirous  to  have  the  boy  put  away  as  the  mother  was  a  very  well 
meaning  woman  and  did  the  best  she  could.     The  boy  helped 
around  the  stores  and  there  were  no  complaints  as  to  conduct. 
Tnen  he  worked  for  the  next  few  months.    He  secured  a  job  at  a 
shoe  factory  earning  $9  but  left  after  he  had  earned  enough  . 
to  buy  new  clothes.    Ha  again  helped  at  home  and  did  not  looic 
for  a  job.    At  the  shop  he  was  not  very  useful  es  he  was  too 
kind  and  gave  things  away.    He  then  tried  to  live  with  relativea 
in  a  smell  town  and  worked  in  a  factory  there  but  did  not  stay 
long;  returning  he  worked  for  several  months  for  a  painter,  but 
was  laid  off.    He  secured  irregular  work  es  a  helper  with  plumb- 
ing.    Then  he  worked  for  his  father  in  the  shop  for  a  time.  His 
father  who  had  never  taken  a  reasonable  and  patient  attitude 
towards  Michael  put  the  boy  out  of  the  house.     He  went  to  live 
with  sn  uncle  in  a  smell  suburban  town,  returned  after  four 
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months,  got  work  In  Boston,  earning  $12  s  week.  ^  tef t  work 
egsin  and  went  to  another  state  to  work  In  tobacco  fields,  then 
disappeared  entirely  for  two  months.    Later  he  returned  home, 
went  off  again,  worked  for  several  weeks  or  months,  hut  has  not 
till  the  present  secured  a  steady  position  or  held  a  Job  for 
a  long  period. 

Classification?    Michael  has  been  follov/ed  up  for  five 
years  and  on  account  of  his  instability  and  his  working  recora 
which  shows  so  much  change  and  interruption  we  can  only  classify 
him  with  III,  although  he  has  not  been  in  any  considerable  de- 
t  linquency. 
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Case  IV  Katherine 

Problem:     Katherine,  a  colored  girl,  was  sent  to  the 
J.  B.  F.  by  the  Juvenile  Court  at  the  age  of  15t  years  on  ac- 
count of  £  fornication  charge.    She  had  "been  admitted  to  the 
hospital  as  an  emergency  case  and  had  a  miscarriage.     She  told 
the  doctor  that  her  aunt's  husband  was  responsible. 

The  Child;     The  J.  B.  F.  examination  showed  an  I.  Q.  of  6^. 
Katherine' s  development  and  nutrition  were  normal.  Herschool- 
worfe  was  exceedingly  poor  but  probably  she  had  not  had  any  educe 
tlonel  opportunities.     She  was  very  unprepossessing  but  neat, 
friendly,  and  pleasant,  although  childish  in  many  ways  and  rath- 
er shy.     He  mental  reactions  were  extremely  slow.     She  had 
started  school  in  British  West  Indies  when  about  5  and  claimed 
that  she  attended  regularly  until  about  14.     Here  she  went  to 
trade  school  where  she  had  taicen  up  cd  oklng  of  which  she  was 
very  fond. 

The  Bactgground;     The  study  of  the  background  showed  that 
the  girl  was  the  illegitimate  child  of  a  white  man,  had  lived 
till  s  year  before  in  British  West  Indies,  when  her  motner  died. 
She  came  to  the  U  ited  States  after  this  to  live  with  her  aunt. 
She  was      detalnea  by  the  Immigration  authorities  at  Sllis  Is- 
land then  admitted  to  this  country  and  turned  over  to  her  aunt. 

Katherine  had  lived  with  her  aunt  and  uncle  for  several 
months  and  did  not  feel  quite  happy  as  she  hadibsolutely  no 
friends,     bhe  claimed  that  her  intercourse  with  her  uncle  was 
her  first  sex  experience.     She  had  been  frightened  but  did  not 
dare  to  tell  her  aunt  and  only  realized  after  several  weeks 
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what  had  happened  and  that  she  was  ^regnant.     The  uncle  left  the 
house  when  her  miscarriage  was  discovered  and  hasnot  returned 
since.     The  aunt  was  very  much  down  on  the  girl  and  would  not 
consider  talcing  her  tactc  after  her  release  from  the  hospital. 

Reoommendetions ;     Tfe   J.  B.  F.  advised  giving  this  girl  a 
chance  under  conditions  of  probation  and  placing.     The  girl 
might  be  a  good  worker.     She  was  afraid  of  deportation  and  had 
no  home  in  British  West  Indies. 

Follow-up;     This  showed  that  she  was  placed  in  a  foster  home 
Here  it  was  found  that  she  was  very  hard  to  teach  and  to  train. 
She  proved  willing  and  neat,  but  siow  and  forgetful.     Her  lack  of 
mentality  was  very  evident  and  it  was  felt  that  it  would  take 
her  a  long  time  to  adjust  after  her  previous  unfortunate  exper- 
ience.   A  ter  four  months  she  was  placed  in  another  foster  home 
as  she  had  been  impudent  and  unwilling,     ohe  was  found  unsatisfac 
tory  there,  too,  so  was  placed  a  third  time.     Here  she  seemed 
well  adjusted.     She  liked  her  new  home  and  tried  to  do  right. 
She  was  reported  to  be  willing  and  to  sl^ow  a  great  deal  of  devo- 
tion, but  acted  like  a  child  of  ten  and  needed  constant  super- 
vision.    After  several  months  a  great  deal  of  improvement  was 
evident,     sne  still  needed  constant  supervision  but  did  very  good 
work,  had  learned  a  great  deal  of  housework,  was  very  neat  ana 
loved  the  children  in  the  family.     After  another  year  she  had 
taken  up  cd oklng  and  did  very  well.     She  had  normal  recreations, 
cared  for  the  children,  went  everywhere  with  the    family  and  was 
carefully  supervised.     During  a  long  illness  at  the  foster  mother 
she  took  care  of  the  patient  and  of  the  house  and  was  regarded 
a  treasure  in  the  family,     she  spent  some  of  her  earnings  on 
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clot'aes  snd  msde  a  good  many  of  them,  bhe  looks  neat  and  wants 
to  remain  in  ttils  family  and  it  was  considered  referring  her  to 
the  Dept.  of  Mental  Diseases  when  she  comes  of  age,  so  that  she 
might  always  be  under  supervision. 

Classification;     ThL^   girl  has  "been  followed  up  for  six 
years,     bhe  has  had  very  close  supervision  all  the  time,  which 
has  proved  very  satisfactory  and  she  has  had  adequate  training. 
On  account  of  her  stable  work  and  her  value  to  the  people  for 
whom  she  works  and  on  account  of  the  perfect  adjustment  of  a  girl 
with  en  I.  Q.  of  69,  we  shall  have  to  classify  her  as  I. 
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Csse  V  Helen 


Problem:     Helen  wfs  severcl  times  et  the  J.  B.  F.   for  ex- 
sulnatlon  and  vocetlonsl  advice.     when  she  first  cs.ne  she  wss 
15  yeers  snd  9  months  old  and  was  brought  in  on  account  of  a 
stubborn  complaint  for  being  out  late  nights,  some  immorality 
and  truancy.     An  agency  v/hich  had  become  interested  in  her  caue 
wanted  to  Icnow  whether  she  was  an  adolescent  problem  due  to  ig- 
norance and  lacx  of  proper  training  or  whether  it  wss  indica- 
tive of  unstable  personality,  perhaps  from  inheritance. 

The  Child;     The  examination  showed  an  I.        of  70.  Hd.en 
was  a  very  short  girl,  with  very  defective  vision  but  friendly 
and  responsive.     She  showed  good  apperception  and  very  good 
language  powers.     Her  school  work  was  surprisingly  good,  but 
her  common  sense  information  was  distinctly  poor  and  so  was 
her  planning  ability.     She  had  achieved  first  year  high  school, 
mostly  through  good  personality  characteristics,  being  a  steady 
worker  and  through  her  good  language  ability.     She  wss  a  well 
balanced,  willing,  responsive  girl,  extremely  talkative,  with  go 
insight  into  her  own  failures  and  capacities.     She  wss  reported 
affectionate,  helpful,  and  appreciative  outside  her  own  home, 
but  quarrelsome,  not  helpful,  and  complaining  at  home.     She  had 
been  genuinely  worried  about  sex  matters  and  was  extremely 
grateful  for  information.     She  was  a  girl  of  meagre  mentality 
and  common  tastes.     She  had  been- pushed  further  in  school  then 
her  mentality  permitted. 

Background;  The  study  of  the  background  showed  that  the 
girl's  mother  had  died  three  years  before.  She  had  worked  so 
hard  thst  she  broke  down  and  had  to  have  long  periods  of  hospi- 
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tsl  trestnient  before  her  death.     The  father,  vhQ  was  moderately 
alcoholic,  tried  to  Iceep  the  family  together,  did  the  planning 
and  most  of  the  housekeeping.     Four  siblings  were  worlcing  partly, 
helping  partly  at  home,  while  Helen  had  never  done  her  share  in 
the  houseworic. 

Recommendations ;     The  J.  B.  F.  advised  good  supervision  and 
placing  in  a  foster  home  where  the  girl  would  be  able  to  get 
training  and  gain  good  standards,  both  of  wtiich  she 
needed  very  much.     It  did  not  seem  worth  while  for  Helen  to  go  on 
with  high  school,  but  trade  training  was  advised. 

Follow-up;     The  follow-UD  of  Hel  an   showed  that  every  step 
for  her  benefit  was  taicen.     An  agency  supervised  her  intensely 
and  she  was  placed  In  a  foster  home.     Her  reaction  there  was  much 
the  same  at  in  her  own  home.     She  was  suggestible,  but  codner- 
ative  and  was  quite  anxious    to  go  home  again.     Her  behavior 
was  good  but  the  trouble  seemed  to  be  to  keep  her  at  her  woris. 
Her  friendships  did  not  prove  to  be  very  lasting  and  her  old 
habit  of  malcing  contacts  with  boys,  unicnown  to  the  home  showed 
itself  two  or  three  times.     After  she  worked  for  a  while  she 
kept  thinicing  that  she  was  doing  more  than  her  share.     The  home 
was  changed  after  several  months,  she  did  well  in  the  new  place- 
ment and  as  she  was  anxious  to  train  for  children's  nursing  she 
was  reexamined  at  the  J.  B.  F.   in  order  to  see  whether  training 
at  s  home  for  cripoled  children  would  be  within  her  capacity. 

The  second  examination  gave  much  the  same  results  as  to 
Helen's  physical  and  mental  condition  as  the  first  one.     One  and 
a  half  years  ago  the  J.  E.  F.  had  advised  the  girl's  remaining 
at  housework,  which  she  rather  enjoyed  and  where  her  personality 
characteristics  were  her  best  assets,     bhe  still  needed  a  greet 
deal  of  supervision. 
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After  this,  the  girl  remsined  for  some  time  in  her  foster 
home,   then  was  sllowed  to  po  to  her  own  home  again.     Here  she 
stayed  for  some  months,   then  changed  to  her  sister's  home,  left, 
was  placed  in  a  wage  home,   returned  to  her  sister,  left  again 
and  then    lived  with  a  friend.     3he  was  always  in  contact  with 
the  socisl  worlcer,  who  supervised  her  and  always  showed  a  good 
attitude  towards  the  mental  worker. 

Hden  next  got  a   Job  as  a  mother's  helper.     She  left  after 
some  weelcs  and  went  to  work  in  a  restaurant.     bhe  said  she  dia 
not  like  children  anyway,  did  not  care  fa-    nousework  and  wanted 
a  cnange.     She  did  not  remain  for  more  than  a  few  weeks,  ha.  ever , 
tried  housework  again,   got  tired  of  it   and  returned  to  restaurant 
work.     She  always  looked  clean  and  tidy  and  had  a  good  persD  n- 
ality,  tut  no  idea  of  money  value  and  proved  to  be  very  unstable. 

She  went  out  v;ith  a  number  of  boys  and  had  tv/o  love  affairs, 
which  she  broke  off. 

In  her  work  she  was  not  adjusted  at  all  and  kept  changing 
her  places  of  employment  every  few  v/eeks  or  months.     She  kept  in 
touch  with  the  social  worker  and  was  interested  in  taking  up 
some  sort  af  training  when  last  seen. 

Classification;     Hel  en  has  been  followed  up  for  almost  five 
years.     During  this  time  she  h>  s  held  eleven  different  Jobs  ana 
between  these  Jobs  she  has  been  at  the  home  of  her  father  or  her 
sister  or  a  friend  for  shorter  or  longer  periods  but  has  not 
been  able,  even  with  great  help  and  supervision  to  really  adjust 
herself  anywhere  and  settle  down  for  any  length  of  time.  For 
this  reason  we  shdll  have  to  classify  her  with  IV,  although  she 
did  keep  free  from  delinquency. 
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Case  VI  Denlel 

The  ProTslem;     Daniel  yiss  referred  at  the  sge  of  15  years 
to  the  J.  B.  F.  by  the  Boston  Juvenile  Court  on  account  of  re- 
peated petty  stealing.     He  had  buniced  out  for  several  days  and 
there  was  a  question  of  being  implicated  twice  in  Breaking  and 
intering.     Considerable  truancy  and  great  lack  of  interest  in 
school  had  been  reported. 

The  Child;     Daniel's  I.  (4.  was  determined  with  75.  The 
boy  was  short,  but  of  sturdy  build,  with  very  good  strength  for 
his  age.     ne  was  responsive,  had  lively  expression,  very  franic 
and  straight  forward  about  his  delinquencies  and  ready  to  take 
any  suggestions  that  were  given.     His  mental  capacities  were 
found  extremely  irregular.    His  language  ability  was  very  defec- 
tive.    On  the  other  hand  he  worked  well  with  concrete  material 
and  had  gOod  apperceptions  in  some  ways.     He  was  a  most  remaric- 
able  case  in  this  respect.     He  was  a  sleiu  worker,  attentive, 
courteous,  pleasant,  responsive,  willing  and  reported  to  be  easily 
led,  generous,  neat,  affectionate.     The  boy  showed  very  poor 
general  ability,  but  some  rather  good  personality  traits  and  had 
a  very  good  attitude  towards  the  world.     He  explained  his  school 
failure  with  his  truancy  and  his  dislike  of  the  teacher  and  was 
eager  to  go  to  work  and  earn  enough  to  pay  board  and  tuition  at 
an  agricultural  school.     His  leisure  time  he  spent  usually 
helping  in  a  garage  near  his  home. 

Background;  The  investigation  of  the  background  revealed 
a  very  peculiar  family  situation.  The  parents  had  been  separ- 
ated for  about  Z^.  years,  the  mother  living  in  a  suburban  town 
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and  the  father  in  Boston.     The  fsther  took  a  rather  strange  at- 
titude towards  his  wife's  adventures;  perentel  supervision  and 
control  was  very  poor  and  there  was  the  poor  example  of  the 
mother's  conduct.     It  1=   also  interesting  to  note  that  the  first 
impression  of  the  father  was  usually  a  favorable  one.     The  vlsi^ 
tors  reported  him  to  be  a  man  of  good  family,  much  interested  in 
his  children,  showing  an  intelligent  attitude  and  constructive 
thinking  and  planning  for  the  children,  though  the  ultimate  con- 
census of  opinion  seemed  to  be  that  he   was  utterly  laclcing  in 
ability  to  carry  out  any  plans,  meet  the  family  situation  or  con- 
trol the  children. 

Several  agencies  had  been  interested,  a  s  well  as  different 
individuals,  but  apparently  all  had  come  to  feel  that  the  father 
was  difficult,  if  not  impossible,  to  worii  with  and  that  very 
little  constructive  worx  could  be  accomplished. 

Kecommendatlons :     The  J.  B.  F.   strongly  advised  placing  the 
boy  in  another  home,  under  good  influences.     It  was  evident  that 
he  was  very  industrious  and  wished  to  do  better.     His  prognosis 
was  considered  decidedly  good.     It  was  recommended  to  give  him  e 
chance  for  more  training,  not  along  academic  lines,  but  in  trade 
worlc.     His  special  talents  shoule    be  developed,  his  self  respect 
be  built  up  and  no  further  inferiority  feeling  developed.     The  boy 
was  in  need  of  considerable  sympathy  and  good  management,  both 
from  the  standpoint  of  his  behavior  tendencies  and  his  educational 
needs . 

?'ollov7-up ;     The  follow-up  of  this  boy  showed  that  he  had  been 
placed  at  a  tiotel  by  the  agency,  but  he  left  soon,  probably  because 
he  was  homesick;.     He  then  was  placed  in  a  very  good  foster  home 
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where  he  went  to  s  trsining  school,  one  for  young  men  for  effi- 
ciency in  skilled  trsdes  ani    industrial  pursuits,  and  he  worked 
"besides.     The  boy  was  very  enthusiastic  about  the  schook:,  thought 
it  e  wonderful  place,  but  could  not  keep  up  v.-ith  the  academic 
work.     The  principal  was  at  first  inclined  to  think  the  boy's 
failure  was  due  to  laziness,  but  became  finally  convinced  that 
it  was  useless  to  try  and  force  Daniel  further.     The  special 
help  given  him  proved  to  be  of  no  use,  the  boy  began  truanting 
end  finally  ran  away  from  his  foster  home.     He  got  into  delin- 
quency in  Boston  and  was  found  unreliable  and  untruthful,  partic- 
ularly in  regard  to  his  attendance  at  the  school.    Mechanical  mag- 
azines were  the  only  thing  he  would  look  at. 

The  boy  was  placed  in  a  new  foster  home  and  was  to  attend 
another  industrial  school  where  he  was  to  get  into  the  shop  as 
soon  as  possible.     He  felt  happy  in  the  house,  was  much  attached 
to  the  baby  there  but  after  a  short  time  started  stealing  small 
amounts  of  money.     He  ran  away,  taking  §10  from  his  foster  moth- 
er's poeketbook.     The  foster  mother,  however,  received  him  very 
kindly  when  he  was  brought  back,  tried  to  help  him  in  every  way 
and  showed  a  splendid  attitude,     atill  it  was  felt  that  Daniel 
would  start  out  if  any  opportunity  presented  itself,  as  he  7/3 s 
utterly  devoid  of  any  feeling  of  consequences.     His  progress  in 
school  did  not  prove  very  satisfactory,  although  the  teacher 
took  a  special  interest  in  him.     Daniel  tried  hb  rd  but  the  boy 
simply  could  not  do  mathematics  and  as  this  kept  him  from  going 
to  class  in  the  shop  the  boy  grew  disappointed  and  for  the  first 
time  saucy.     As  soon  as  he  was  sixteen  he  left  school  and  got 
work  as  a  painter.     Here  he  did  extremely  well,  proved  himself 
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honest,  worked  steadily,  earning  |15  e  week:.     He  paid  for 
his  board  and  spent  the  rest  in  a  rather  foolish  way.  Then 
it  was  discovered  that  he  hadheen  forging  checks  to  the  amount 
of  $180.     In  court  he  was  found  delinquent,  given  a  suspended 
sentence  to  an  industrial  school  for  delinquent  boys  and 
placed  on  probation.     At  his  former  v/orking  place  he  was  well 
liked  by  his  employer  and  the  neighbors  and  v/as  considered  a 
very  good  worker.     He  could  do  inside  and  outside  work,  but 
he  could  not  mix  colors.     While  on  probation  he  did  well, 
worked  steadily,  but  could  not  be  given  a  "Big  Brother"  as  he 
never  kept  appointments.     He  was  retested  at  this  time  end 
showed  an  I.  Q.  of  61.     He  did  the  same  things  as  at  his  pre- 
vious examination  but  had  made  no  gain.    The  same  irregular- 
ities were  found  as  before.    He  showed  his  social  limitations 
and  complained  of  having  no  one  to  play  with.     The  trouble 
was  that  he  did  not  fit  in  with  any  group,  boys  of  his  own  age 
would  drop  him.    He  could  not  do  anything  at  the  Y.  M.  0.  A. 
as  he  only  liked  little  children  and  their  activities. 

During  his  probation  period  he  worked  on  a  farm  and  did 
well.     After  the t  he  came  to  Boston  to  live  with  his  mother 
and  worked  steadily,  earning  |k:0  a  week  as  painter.  His 
further  follow-up  shows  his  instability,  for  after  a  short 
time  he  stole  things  from  his  mother,  kept  working,  earned 
enough  money  to  pay  back  the  stolen  value,  worked  on,  but 
gets  delinquent  again. 

Ulassif ioat iont  Daniel  has  been  followed  up  for  five 
years.  He  is  very  willing  to  work  and  does  his  work  well, 
but  he  is  very  uhstable,   can't  get  along  without  supervision 


and  has  no  sense  at  responsltllity .     While  his  worlilng  record 
Is  extremely  good  and  he  ought  to  te  classified  with  II  on 
thst  account,  his  constant  delinquencies  put  him  on  the  IV 
level  and  we  feel  Justified  in  classifying  his  adjustment 
as  III. 
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Case  VII  Anita 

Protlem;     Anita  was  16  years  6  months  a    age,  v^tien  slie 
W£S  sent  to  the  J.  B.  t'.  "by  the  Juvenile  Court  where  she  was 
complained  of  for  "Breaking  and  iintering."     bhe  h  d  been  arrest- 
ed by  the  police,  when  she  waited  in  the  lower  h  11  of  a  house 
while  two  men,  her  companions,  went  upstairs.     The  men  succeed- 
ed in  getting  away.     It  was  a  question  whether  they  were  look- 
ing for  something  to  steal  or  whether  they  wanted  to  be  immoral 
with  the  girl. 

The  Child,     At  the  J.  B.  F.  the  girl  showed  en  I.  Q.  of 
5ti.     She  was  very  short  for  her  age,  sha-ed  good  nutrition,  de- 
fective vision.     Her  expression  was  very  dull  and  she  was  slov- 
enly dressed.    No  special  abilities  were  noted.     5he  was  childish 
and  unresponsive,     bhe  he  d  left  school  in  the  6th  grade  v/hen 
she  was  14-,    After  that  she  worked  as  a  packer  in  a  shoe  fac- 
tory earning  ^15  a  week,     ahe  stopned  working  in  order  to  help 
her  mother  in  the  store.     While  she  was  alone  in  the  store  a 
boy  whom  she  hy  d  known  for  a  short  time  came  in  and  she  had 
Intercourse  with  him.     bhe  claimed  that  she  could  not  get  sway 
and  had  never  had  sex  experience  before. 

Ba ckground :     The  girl  came  from  an  Italian  home  but  had 
had  little  supervision.     The  father  was  ill  and  was  unable  to 
do  heavy  work,  but  kept  a  store.     The  mother  worked  out  par- 
tially or  helped  in  the   store.     The  family  haa  been  quite 
thrifty  and  owned  the  building  \7here  they  lived.     The  girl  had 
been  taken  to  the  City  Hospital  a  few  days  before  she  ought  to 
have  appeared  in  Court  on  account  of  an  acute  appendicitis  ana 
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during  the  operation  it  v/as  discovered  that  she  was  pregnant. 
The  girl  told  the  parents  immediately  who  were  very  much  upset 
and  seemed  to  think  that  the  only  thing  to  he  done  was  to  get 
the  girl  married. 

Recommendations ;     The  J.  B.  F.  advised  permanent  custodial 
cere  for  this  girl  on  account  of  her  low  mentality  and  as  it 
would  be  very  dangerous  socially  to  have  her  return  to  the  com- 
munity.    Transfer  to  an  institution  for  feeble-minded  was  recom- 
mended. 

Follow-up;     The  follow-up  of  Anita  showed  ttiat  she  was  com- 
mitted to  a  State  industrial  and  training  school  and  that  a 
maternity  home  for  unmarried  girls  took  her.     As  it  was  discovered 
there  that  she  ted  syphilis  she  was  transferred  to  the  state 
Inflrma"^ry  to  await  confinement.     She  had  a  baby  which  was 
placed  by  an  agency  and  Anita  was  sent  to  the  training  school. 
Here  she  did  very  well  in  a  cooking  course  under  supervision. 

She  showed  herself  a  hard  worker  and  was  paroled  home  after 
half  a  year.     She  helped  her  mother  with  the  housework  and  in 
the  store.     Six  months  later  she  was  married  to  an  Italian 
fellow.     She  took  her  baby  with  her  and  her  husband  adopted  it. 
The  husband  was  reported  unusually  nice.     He  worked  regularly 
as  a  laborer,  earning  -^^0  to         a  v^eek.     The  girl  had  two  more 
children,     she  keeps  her  house  and  her  children  very  well. 
The  family  life  seems  to  be  very  happy  and  she  does  extremely 
well. 

Classification;     This  girl  has  been  followed  for  five 
years.     She  is  getting  on  very  well  and  we  shall  have  to  clas- 
sify her  adjustment  to  the  community  as  I.     Her  utility  to  the 
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community  may  ss  yet  seem  doubtful  and  csn  only  te  seen  and 
Judged  later  on,  when  her  family— children  of  such  s  low  grade 
nitron  grow  up  and  show  their  heredity. 
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Case  VIII  Pina 

Prdblein:     Pine,  15  years,  10  months  old,  was  referred 
to  the  J.  B.  F.  "by  the  Juvenile  Oourt.     bhe  hsd  been  brought 
to  the  court  on  account  of  a  stubborn  conaplaint  made  by  her 
mother.    Half  a  year  ago  she  began  to  stay  out  until  nine  or 
ten  o'clock  with  friends.     Tne  father  beat  her  for  this  and 
she  became  extremely  defiant,  using  very  profane  language 
towards  her  parents,     she  refused  to  help  the  mother  around 
the  house  and  had  a  very  bad  temper.     She  did  not  want  to  go 
with  her  nice  Italian  girl  friends  any  longer.     bhe  never  had 
turned  any  money  over  to  her  mother  since  she  had  been  working. 
The  mother  was  afraid,   for  she  had  picked  out  very  bad  companions. 

The  Child;     The  J.  E.  F.  examination  showed  an  I.  Q.  of 
64.     Pina  was  a  short  girl,  with  good  nutrition  and  good 
strength,  mature,   rather  coarse  features  and  very  dull  expres- 
sion.    She  showed  very  good  rote  visual  learning,  but  extremely 
poor  vocabulary,  comprehension,  and  conversational  power.  She 
had  been  to  the  second  grade  of  Trade  School  anojhad  been  work- 
ing for  tv70  quite  short  periods.     She  was  reported  very  unman- 
ageable at  home.     She  grew  very  sullen  at  times,  while  at  the 
J.   E.  F.  and  used  vile  language  though  she  seemed  friendly  in 
general.     Pina  had  been  Immoral  to  an  unknown  extent  and  had 
developed  into  a  regular  street  "t ough"--slangy  and  "tough 
looking"  in  appearance.     She  picked  out  the  worst  companions 
and  v/ent  off  with  them  and  her  mother  could  not  find  out  where 
to.     When  reproached  she  got  into  a  terrible  temper,   shook  all 
over,   threw  things  and  refused  to  say  where  she  h  d  been. 
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Baclcsroundi     The  girl  came  from  e  home  with  fair  condi- 
tions for  Istoring  people,     ihe  parents  were  well  meaning  but 
ignorant;  the  mother  apparently  defective.     They  owned  some 
land  and  had  a  garden  where  they  spent  much  time.     The  girl 
refused  to  go  with  them,     ahe  was  quite  beyond  their  control, 
ii^ven  the  drastic  j-talian  methods  of  discipline  proved  ineffec- 
tual.    There  was  much  quarrelling  between  the  siblings, and  a 
younger  sister  began  to  talie  after  Pina  and  to  imitate  her. 
The  parents,  for  whom  she  hs  d  absolutely  no  respect,  wsnted 
her  committed  to  a  reform  school.     They  and  the  eldest  daughter 
were  very  much  ashamed  of  the  girl's  behavior. 

Recommendations !     The  J.  B.  F.  advised  that  Pina  be  com- 
mitted to  an  institution  for  feeble-minded,  as  the  outloofc  was 
very  poor  with  her  conditions  and  the  case  not  at  all  favorable 
for  placing. 

Follow-up;     The  follow-up  showed  that  Pina  had  been  com- 
mitted to  the  industrial  school  but  had  to  be  sent  to  a  mater- 
nity hospital  later  on  as  she  had  been  commlttea  pregnant,  ahe 
remained  two  years  at  the   school  but  did  not  ao  well  at  all. 
She  was  considered  a  bad  girl,  absolutely  low,  ignorant,  pro- 
fane, and  vulgar  in  her  speech,     bhe  was  not  Interested  in  any- 
thing but  immorality,     bhe  was  not  a  capable  girl  and  her  woric 
was  poor,     she  stole  whenever  she  had  an  ooportunity.     After  two 
years  she  was  paroled  to  her  sister's  family  which  was  considerea 
very  good,     bhe  got  a  Job  in  a  candy  factory,  but  her  attitude 
was  very  poor,     bhe  was  continually  sullen  and  disagreeable. 
After  two  months  she  ran  away  and  was  piclced  up  five  weeks  later 
by  the  police  and  brought  into  court  for  fornication,     bhe  had 
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"been  maiting    $15  s  day  as  a  prostitute,     ohe  was  found  guilty 
and  appealed,  was  bailed  out  snd  went  home  to  tier  sister,  ohe 
continued  to  do  badly,  ran  eway  again,  was  picked  up  and  sent  to 
8  reformatory  for  women  for  violating  her  probation,     she  had 
been  grossly  immoral  again.     One  and  a  half  years  later  she  was 
transferred  t  o  an  institution  for  criminal  insane. 

Ola ssif icationt    Pina  has  been  followed  up  for  six  and  a 
half  years,     bhe  has  never  held  any  kind  of  a  Job  for  any  length 
of  time  and  whenever  tried  in  the  community  she  causea  constant 
trouble  and  disturbance  in  her  environment,     she  had  to  be  com- 
mitted on  account  of  her  harm  to  the  community,     i^e  must  classify 
her  adjustment  with  V. 
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Case  IX      Ma ry 

Problem:     Mary  was  ■brought  to  the  J.  B.  F.  when  she  was 
16  years  t>  months  old.     An  agency  who  took  Interest  in  her  lam- 
ily  sought  advise  as  to  whether  Msry  should  be  given  a  scholar- 
ship to  go  to  a  business  college.     The  girl  was  very  anxious  to 
obtain  some  commercial  training  as  quicicly  as  possible,  so  that 
she  might  go  to  work  very  soon  to  supplement  the  income  of  the 
family,     she  had  advanced  regularly  to  the  second  year  of  high 
school,  although  with  poor  marks. 

The  Child;     The  J.  B.  F.  examination  gave  an  I.  (4.  of  7^. 
Mary  had  developed  fairly,  showed  good  nutrition  and  fair 
strength,     ahe  was  very  friendly  with  pleasant  expression;  re- 
sponsive, neat  and  refined  in  appearance,     bhe  was  clearly 
mentally  defective  by  sge  level  tests  and  by  her  performances 
on  many  other  types  of  tests,    ahe  was  especially  poor  in  asso- 

ciatlons,  in  abstract  reasoning  powers,  and  even  apperceptions 

ff.   

with  concrete  material  were  distinctly  poor.     Her  schoolwork 
was  good  in  comparison  to  the  other  performances.     Where  simple 
rote  tasks,  such  as  checking  were  concerned  she  did  well,  al- 
though in  a  slow  laborious  way  and  showing  very  poor  compre- 
hension.    It  seemed  rather  astonishing  that  this  girl  should 
have  gotten  into  high  school.    Her  personality  traits  were  ex- 
tremely good,     ahe  was  quite  a  serious  worker,  quiet,  showed  con- 
siderable accuracy  in  simple  tasks,  and  was  an  attractive, 
pleasing  girl. 

Background:  The  study  of  the  background  showed  that  the 
father  had  an  advanced  case  of  tuberculosis.  He  had  served  a 
sentence  for  non-support.     The  mother  seemed  mentally  dull  ana 
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was  siclcly.     The  family  of  seven  occuplea  four  dark  rooms  in  a 
congested  neightortiood.     The  home  was  poorly  Icept,  poor  general 
hygiene,   crowded  sleeping  conditions.     The  family  Income  was 
insufficient  and  they  received  aid. 

Kecommendations ;     The  J.  B.  F.  stated  that  on  the  basis  of 
the  examination  nothing  liice  a  commercial  course  could  be  recom- 
mended for  Mary;  her  abilities  did  not  warrent  it.     The  expendi- 
ture of  any  considerable  sum  upon  her  education  seemed  inadvis- 
able.    On  the  other  hand  she  might  be  very  gooa  at  filing  and 
cataloging  in  a  slow  way  ss  she  wss  accurate  ana  hsa  set  her 
heart  on  a  clerical  Job.     with  her  neat,  refined  appearance  and 
her  pleasing  personalality  she  might  secure  s  position  as  sales- 
lady.    £or  this  she  was  thought  very  well  fitted,  although  the 
girl  was  set  against  it. 

i?-ollow-up:     The  follow-up  of  Mary  showed  that  she  had  secured 
a  Job  for  the  holiday  rush  at  a  toy  shop  shortly  after  her  examin- 
ation,    work  was  not  to  be  permanent  and  she  earned  §10  per  week. 
Mary  has  remained  at  this  Job  ever  since,     bhe  is  earning  |14 
a  week  now,  gives  all  her  money  to  the  household  and  is  in  fact 
the  only  working  and  supporting  member  of  her  family  ss  Just 
now  the  mother  had  been  committed  to  the  btate  Hospitsl  on  account 
of  invDluntary  Melancholia.    Mary  has  had  scarcely  any  super- 
vision at  all.     The  agency  Interested  called  informally  on  account 
of  the  family  stiuation  only. 

Classification!     Mary  has  been  followed  up  for  six  years  and 
she  has  done  quite  well  in  the  community.     Her  good  persD nallty 
traits  were  a  great  help,     we  shall  have  to  classify  her  adjust- 
ment with  I. 
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Case  X  Harry 

Problem:     Harry  aged  17  years,  7  montiis  was  brouglat  to 
the  J.  B.  F.  by  a  family  welfare  agency  on  account  of  his  behav- 
ior, and  for  vocational  advice  and  guidance. 

He  had  entered  school  at  6,  had  been  retarded  one  year  in 
the  first  grade,  then  promoted  regularly  and  left  while  attend- 
ing the  bth  grsde.     He  secured  work:  for  himself  as  an  errand 
boy,  earning  '^10  a  weetc.     After  a  year  he  began  wording  as  help- 
er in  a  fruit  store,  earning    |7  a  week  and  fcept  this  Job  for 
one  and  a  half  years.    An  agency  who  was  interested  in  the  fam- 
ily, assigned  the  owner  of  a  sheet  and  metal  factory  as  his  Big 
Brother  ana  he  entered  the  employ  of  his  Big  Brother,  earning 

^lj).'<iO  a  weelc.     He  woriied  there  for  one  and  a  half  years,  but 
for  the  past  six  months  the  boy  has  made  no  evident  effort  to 
advance  in  his  work.    His  Big  Brother  urged  him  to  register  at 
the  evening  high  school,  but  after  attending  about  six  classes 
he  left,  claiming  that  he  was  unable  to  follow  the  teacher. 

The  foreman  in  the  factory  stated  that  the  boy  was  quiet  a-nd 
obedient,  but  seemed  to  lack  ambition  and  backbone.    He  worked 
fairly  well,  but  was  not  interested  in  the  "why's  and  where- 
fores" of  the  work. 

At  home  his  behavior  became  unbearable,     rie  was  profane, 
caused  disturbance,  contributed  very  little  to  the  household 
expenses,  was  disobedient  and  disrespectful,  beating  his  broth- 
ers and  even  his  mother. 

His  Big  Brother  tried  unsuccessfully  to  have  him  Join  a 
club.     He  seemed  shy  of  entering  e  new  group.    On  the  other  nana 
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it  was  understood  that  he  associated  with  undesirable  compan- 
ions.    There  were  rumors  that  he  drank  and  gambled.    The  boy's 
entire  life  had  been  spent  in  his  own  home. 

The  Child:  The  J.  B.  F.  examination  showed  and  I.  Q.  of 
70,  which  corresponds  to  a  mental  a^e  of  12  years,  and  to  aca- 
demic schoolwork  of  4th  to  5th  grade.  He  did  well  with  apper- 
ceptions, both  language  and  pictorial.  Showed  poor  mental  re- 
presentations, and  no  special  abilities.  His  physical  examina- 
tion gave  evidence  of  normal  development  and  nutrition  and  al- 
together he  seemed  a  pleasant,  friendly,  and  very  strong  boy. 

Background:     The  study  of  the  background  showed  the  sort 
of  home  the  boy  had  come  from.    The  father  was  a  non-supporter, 
had  served  a  sentence  for  this,  was  immoral,  a  gambler  and  de- 
serter.   The  mother  was  somewhat  nervous  and  came  from  a  "ner- 
vous" family.    There  was  considerable  tuberculosis  in  both  fam- 
ilies.   The  parents  were  separated  six  years  ago.    Prior  to 
that  time  and  soon  afterwards  the  father  was  intermittently 
at  home,  part  time  at  a  sanatorium  and  part  time  in  a  prison 
camp.    There  was  excessive  friction  between  the  parents,  the 
father  deserted  later  on,  the  family  received  aid  from  the  same 
agency  by  whom  it  had    been  known  for  years.    The  hygienic  con- 
ditions were  very  poor.    The  situation  between  the  mother  and 
the  children  excessively  bad,  no  discipline — complete  lack  of 
anything  like  parental  control.    The  mother  was  untruthful  and 
used  bad  language  herself. 

The  boy  seemed  exactly  where  he  should  be — vocationally 
he  seemed  unfit — mentally,  for  much  higher  work. 
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Recommendations;     Ttie  J.  B.  F.  advisea  against  forcing 
the  boy  into   attending  night  school  as  he  did  not  wish  it  and 
would  not  get  much  out  of  it  and  pointed  out  that  in  tnis  case 
probably  the  employer  had  expected  more  of  the  boy  than  he  was 
able  to  achieve.     The  boy  had  simply  reached  tne  limit  of  hio 
ability  and  suffered  under  the  enforcement  and  strain  of  situa- 
tions and  conaltlons  waich  he  could  not  meet.     It  is  an  Inter- 
esting fact  that  at  the  place  of  his  employment  where  he  was 
well  lltced  the  boy  had  not  been  properly  sized  up  for  his  capac- 
ities and  the  Big  Brother  expected  too  much  of  him  as  a  dull 
boy.     It  Is  also  interesting  to  notice  that  much  of  the  friction 
at  home  was  caused  by  the  boy's  desire  for  nice  clothes. 

Interpreting  the  boy»s  capacities  to  both  his  employer  and 
his  fajnily  was  the  responsibility  of  the  agency  and  the  boy  him- 
self was  encouraged  to  think  that  this  was  the  type  of  work  at 
which  he  would  do  well. 

Follow-up:    The  follow-up  of  Harry  showed  that  he  worked 
steadily  for  the  three  following  years  at  the  sheet-metal  fac- 
tory, earning  as  much  as  $27  per  week  for  the  last  year.  He 
contributed  half  of  his  wages  to  his  fsmiily  and  therefore  felt 
he  had  a  right  to  rule  and  quarrelled  continually.    Then  he 
gave  up  his  job  after  a  quarrel  with  the  foreman,  refused  to  see 
his  Big  Brother  and  went  to  New  York.    He  got  a  position  there 
with  a  high-class  ladies'  coat  manufacturing  concern.    He  start- 
ed working  there  at  $18  a  week,  after  a  year  earned  $30  and  ex- 
pects another  increase.    He  gets  a  great  deal  of  satisfaction  out 
of  his  work  there,  is  well  dressed,  makes  a  good  appearance,  is 
friendly  and  appreciative  of  interest. 
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His  attitude  towards  his  family  is  remarkable.    He  is  very 
devoted  to  them,  sends  money  home  regularly.    He  regrets  his 
earlier  behavior  and  says  that  he  felt  very  unhappy  in  his 
former  work,  as  he  never  did  like  roofing. 

Classification:    This  boy  has  been  followed  up  for  five 
years  and  has  had  close  supervision  for  three  years ,  but  none 
after  that  time.    Regarding  the  steady  jobs  of  this  boy  and  his 
very  good  work  record,  even  under  conditions  which  personally 
worried  him  very  much,  we  shall  have  to  classify  his  adjustment 
to  the  community  as  I . 
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Case  XI  RoDert 

Problem;     Robert  came  to  the  J.  B.  F.  when  he  was  14  years, 
6  months  old.     He  was  brought  there  on  account  of  a  complaint 
of 'Br ea Icing  and  Entering"  in  the  Boston  Juvenile  uourt.  V/ith 
some  other  boys  he  had  tried  in  the  night  time  to  breaic  into  a 
store.     Some  petty  stealing  was  reported,  much  sex  immorality 
with  girls  and  homosexual  practices. 

,  The  Child;     The  examination  shov^ed  an  I.  Q.  of  71.  The 

boy  had  poor  general  ability.     The  tests  seemed  not  quite  reli- 
able on  account  of  his  poor  attitude.     The  common  sense  infor- 
mation and  pictorial  apperceptions  indicated  him  above  the 
feeble-minded  level,  but  his  vocabulary  was  very  poor  ana  he  was 
much  retarded  in  reading  and  spelling.     The  physical  examination 
showed  fair  development  and  strength,  defective  vision,  chronic 
blepharitis.     The  boy  was  very  dirty  about  his  person,  very  dif- 
ficult to  handle,  showed  a  remarkably  suspicious  and  shame-facea 
attitude  and  expression.     He  was  very  willing  to  taltc  about 
himself,  especially  about  his  sex  delinquencies  and  vtas  very 
calloused  and  bitter,  very  cynical.     Altogether  he  eeeragd  fillea 
with  self-loathing  and  disgust,  appeared  to  be  in  desperate 
straits  and  not  to  care  much  about  what  would  happen  to  him. 

Ba ctcground;     The  study  of  the  baclcground  showed  that  the 
boy  had  haa  almost  no  parental  understanding  and  control,  had 
lived  witn  bad  companions,  in  an  extremely  baa  nelgnborhood 
situation  in  regard  to  sex  affairs,        very  definite  undermin- 
ing of  morals  was  the  result  of  this.     The  father  used  to  do 
laborer's  work,  but  in  en  accident  four  years  previous,  tiis  hip 


W8S  badly  Injured  and  he  had  been  incapacita tea  for  hard  worlc 
since,     tie  received  $16  a  week  accident  compensation.  The 
mother  had  died  several  years  before.    The  father  had  sent  to 
Italy  for  the  step-mother  to  come  over  and  marry  him.     He  haa 
painted  a  picture  of  wealth  and  comfort  and  v/hen  she  arrived 
she  found  a  somewhat  crippled  man,  living  in  poverty  and  ?/as 
practically  forced  to  marry  him. 

The  boy  had  Joined  a  small  gang  a  year  before  and  had  been 
led  into  delinquencies  and  bad  habits,  and  althoUf3h  he  was 
"Just  disgusted"  with  himself,  he  was  unable  to  make  an  attempt 
to  get  over  this.     He  insisted  that  he  would  have  to  leave  the 
neighborhood  in  order  to  get  away  from  the  gang.     He  took  a 
very  fatalistic  attitude  towards  the  world  and  his  practices. 

Recommendations ;     The  J.  B.  F.  advised  that  the  situation 
of  this  boy  be  met  by  a  most  thorough-going  treatment.  Cf 
course  the  local  affair  ought  to  be  very  vigorously  attacked 
by  the  police  or  other  authorities.     The  boy  might  be  sent  to 
Lyman  School  where  he  would  be  quite  willing  to  go.     His  great- 
est need  would  be  very  special  help  v/herever  placed,  healthy  con- 
fidence and  special  aid  at  times. 

Follow-up ;     The  follow-up  showed  that  he  got  very  close 
supervision  for  the  next  two  years  by  a  parole  probation  offi- 
cer who  was  very  much  interested  in  this  case  and  Robert  had 
kept  in  touch  with  the  agency  ever  since.     The  local  affair  v/at: 
cleared  up,  all  the  boys  of  the  gang  v;ere  taken  into  a  club 
where  they  achieved  offices  and  in  this  way  were  under  control. 
The  boy  started  his  probation  with  an  extremely  bad  attitude 
and  was  generally  hateful,     a  great  change,  however,   came  over 
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him  grsduclly.     He  became  friendly,  tieppy,  end  good  nstured 
sna  sppreoieted  the  friendly  interest  which  wss  teken  in  him. 
During  the  lollowing  summer  he  v/ent  to  worts,  esrned  2nd  sevea 
his  money,  in  the  fall  he  left  school;  took  his  working  certifi- 
cate,  got  a  job  in  a  shoe  factory  and  supportea  his  family, 
he  worked  regularly  until  recently  and  did  only  part  time  work, 
"but  this  wss  due  to  the  dull  season  rather  than  to  laziness. 
No  complaints  01   his  "behavior  have  been  made. 

Classification;     Altogether  this  boy's  career  was  followed 
up  for  five  years.     He  has  been  under  close  supervision  and 
on  account  of  his  good  record  we  have  to  classify  him  as  II. 
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Case  XII  Felix 

Problem;     Felix,  13  years  of  age,  w£S  sent  to  the  J.  E.  F. 
"by  the  Boston  Juvenile  >-^ourt.    He  he  d  been  in  repeated  delin- 
quencies, was  on  probation  on  account  of  rather  serious  larceny 
and  was  now  brought  into  the  Court  for  theft  of  a  poclcetbook 
from  a  lady.     He  had  been  in  trouble  for  the  last  two  years. 
There  was  also  some  truancy. 

The  Child!     The  J.  B.  F.  examination  showed  an  I.  <4.  of 
6tt.     The  boy  was  short,  sturdy  with  good  nutrition  and  strength. 
He  seemed  franlc  in  telling  his  own  story.     He  was  slow,  dull, 
and  inaccurate  in  understanding  and  perceptions.    Altogether  a 
feeblv. -minded  boy,  all  of  v;hose  abilities  were  poor  except  his 
psychomotor  control  and  visual  memory  which  wer  fair,  end  his 
learning  ability  which  was  good.     He  had  been  to  the  bth  grade 
in  school,  had  repeated  one  grade  and  was  not  to  pass  this  yjear. 
He  was  said  to  have  been  normal  until  an  accident,  two  years 
previous,  which  resulted  in  severe  head  injury.     He  showed  no 
outstanding  personality  traits.     He  was  reported  quiet  and  oblig* 
ing  earlier,  but  stubborn  now  and  extremely  baa  tempered  at 
times.    n.e  had  dopey  spells,  even  on  the  playgrounds. 

Background;     The  study  of  the  background  showed  that  the 
father  was  a  steady  worker  but  that  the  family  had  lived  under 
considerable  financial  stress  for  years  and  had  received  aid 
from  friends,  as  the  income  v;as  inadequate,     sleeping  conditions 
were  crowded.     The  father  was  well  meaning,  he  had  tried  to 
miake  the  boy  behave,  but  his  sever  discipline  was  unsuccessful. 
The  mother  was  a  nervous,  almost  hysterical  person  end  was 
unable  to  deal  with  the  difficult  behavior  problem  which  this 
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"boy  presented.     The  "boy  had  poor  parental  control  and  super- 
vision, practically  no  home  interests,  much  street  life  and 
"bad  companions. 

Recommendations t     The  J.  B.  J?',  advised  the  btate  school 
for  feeble-minded  and  believed  that  the  best  results  could  be 
obtained  by  training  there.     The  outloolJ  did  not  seem  good  if 
the  boy  were  permitted  to  remain  in  his  home  where  he  could 
not  be  dealt  with  properly.    He  seemed  to  be  an  institutional 
ca  s  e . 

Follow-up;     The  follow-up  of  Felix  showed  that  he  haa 
been  put  on  probation  and  the  probation  officer  had  taiien  th« 
matter  up  thoroughly  with  the  parents.     The  parents  moved  to  a 
different  section  so  that  the  new  environment  might  help  the 
boy.     Felix  went  to  school  where  he  did  quite  well,  but  after 
six  months  he  got  into  sexual  delinquencies  again.     He  escaped 
from  his  home  but  returned  and  appeared  in  Court.    He  was 
found  delinquent  end  sent  to  a  school  for  boys  which  received 
them  under  fifteen  if  committed  by  courts  for  larceny,  stub- 
bornness, etc.  during  minority.     Besides  receiving  instruc- 
tion in  ®  mmon  school  courses  he  had  a  chance  for  industrial 
training  such  as  wood-training,  printing,  masonry,  shce-maicing, 
etc.     *-n  about  ten  months  of  good  conduct  the  boys  in  this 
school  become  eligible  for  parole  v;ith  their  own  people  or  in 
foster  homes  under  supervision  by  parole  officer. 

The  boy  was  very  stubborn  and  defiant  for  the  first  two 
months  at  school.    One  reason  was  that  he  had  been  a  great 
smoicer  and  cigarettes  were  taken  away  from  him  immediately. 
After  two  months  he  settled  down.     One  could  appeal  to  him 
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with  reason  snd  he  did  exceptionally  well.     J^e  was  driving 
8  team,   could  go  anywhere  on  business  end  was  practically  on 
his  own  reaouroes.     he  got  on  fairly  well  in  school  and  got 
on  well  with  the  other  boys,  too.     ^ or  the  first  two  months 
he  had  wanted  to  fight  with  almost  every  hoy. 

Felix  was  paroled  after  a  year,     riis  parents  movea  again 
to  give  him  better  chances.    He  did  fairly  well  for  a  time, 
did  well  in  school  and  worlced  as  bus  boy  in  different  places, 
but  got  into  a  bad  crowd  again,  and  started  picic-pociceting  ana 
had  to  be  returned  to  the  school.     He  had  a  brotcen  arm  from 
fighting.     Tais  time  he  ran  away  from  the  tschool.    After  some 
weeks  he  was  found  and  had  to  be  transferred  to  bhirley  on  ac- 
count of  being  a  fighter.     At  »Jhirley  his  attitude  was  exceea- 
Ingly  bad  when  he  came,    ne  was  "fresh,"  h.  rd,  and  without  th« 
slightest  wish,  to  do  what  was  right,     tie  received  corporal  pun- 
ishment for  utter  indifference.    His  attitude  gradually  changea 
and  he  became  trustworthy,  capable,  willing  to  work,  teachable, 
loyal,  cheerful,  and  respectful.     He  was  very  handy  with  machin- 
ery snd  was  paroled  after  seven  months.     »»hen  at  home  he  secured 
a  Job  but  had  to  return  to  Shirley  after  a  few  weeks,  because 
he  got  into  a  bad  crowd  and  into  delinquencies.    He  remained 
for  five  months,  did  well,  was  alect,  and  trustworthy  and  was 
paroled  once  more.     The  parole  officer  saw  Felix  from  time  to 
time  and  was  rather  interested  in  the  progress  he  made.  Ho 
always  appeared  well  dressed,  but  never' seemed  to  have  any 
regular  work.     He  made  some  money  by  boxing  and  did  various 
sorts  of  Jobs.     His  further  record  showea  that  he  could  not 
stand  the  pace  in  the  community  where  he  lived.    He  got  in 


easily  with  other  boys  and  in  his  easy-going  way  they  soon 
could  use  him  asthey  wished,    ne  tell  in  witn  a  bad  gang  after 
a  while  and  was  implicated  in  a  safe  cracicing  Job. 

Classification;     Felix  has  been  followed  up  for  five  years. 
He  had  very  close  supervision  all  the  time.     He  had  been  in  ana 
out  of  institutions  several  times,     he  did  well,  sometimes  ex- 
tremely well  in  institutions  when  under  very  close  supervision, 
but  he  was  quite  unable  to  get  along  in  the  oomTiunity.  He 
proved  bo  unstable  that  any  bad  companions  could  get  hold  of 
him  and  get  him  into  ell  sorts  of  delinquency.    He  could  not 
Iceep  any  steady  worts,  could  not  resist  any  bad  influences  and 
could  not  be  trusted.    *or  these  reasons  we  shall  have  to  classi- 
fy his  adjustment  to  the  community  as  V. 
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Chapter  VI.     Results  and  Conclusions. 

Our  study  included  280  cases  whicli  were  selected  from 
the  point  of  view  explained  on  page  6» 

Of  the  cases  14  had  to  be  rejected,  as  the  later  follow- 
up  showed  commitTient  to  an  institution  for  feeble-minded; 
3  cases  could  not  be  classified,  cs  the  children  had  died; 
23  could  not  be  followed  up  completely  as  the  children  had 
left  the  Stste  with  or  without  their  families  and  could  not  be 
located.     In  51  cases  the  follow-up  for  some  reason  or  other 
was  too  incomplete  to  entitle  it  to  a  definite  classification. 
This  left  a  total  of  189  cases  to  be  classified,   of  which  93 
were  boys  and  96  were  girls.    Of  these  17  had  come  for  voca- 
tional and  educational  advice,  sent  by  the  family  or  friends 
on  account  of  their  recognized  mentality,  but  without  being 
problems;  21  of  them  were  behavior  problems;  124  of  them  had 
been  in  delinquency  and  27  of  them  were  repeated  offenders, 
the  results  were  as  follows: 

17  were  classified  as  I  or  9.1^ 

76      "  "  "  11  "  40.2^ 

66      "  "  "  III  "  34.3^ 

23      "  "  "  IV  "  12. 2< 

7      "  "  "V  "3.7^ 

In  50  cases  the  J.B.F.  had  recommended  commitment  and 

in  these  cases  wej'found: 

3  were  classified  as  I  or  6"^ 

10    "              "              "  II  "20^ 

13    "             "             "III  "38^ 

12     "             "             "  IV  "24^ 

6    "             "             "  V  "12^ 
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The  I.  q:  of  the  children  varied  from  46  to  75  end  if  we 
consider  the  medium  I.  Q.  snd  the  medium  cle ssif icat ions  we 
may  say  that  according  to  the  results  of  this  study  a  child 
with  an  I.Q.   of  ^8  mey  adjust  himself  in  the  community  with 
the  available  supervision  of  existing  agencies  snd  the  re- 
sources which  the  com^.unlty  offers  today,  in  a  way  that  Justi- 
fies a  classification  of  2.6  according  to  our  table. 

It  took  s  long  time  sometimes,  to  have  the  recommendations 
carried  out,  but  we  had  s  three  year's  period  and  considered 
ths  end  results  any  how.     The  advised  treatment  had  been  carried 
out  completly  in  103  cases,  half  wsy  in  54  cases,  and  recommen- 
dations had  been  ignored  in  32  cases.     The  result  of  this  neglect 
is  shc-vn  in  the  classification  of  children  who  ought  to  have 
been  committed  and  were  left  in  the  community. 

During  the  same  time  that  the  cases  of  our  study  have  been 
examined  at  the  J.  B.  F. ,  885  feeble-minded  children  of  various 
ages  have  been  seen  there  and  254  of  them  have  been  committed 
to  institutions,  205  have  been  discharged  by  now  and  live  their 
lives  in  the  community,  while  their  adjustment  is  supervised 
and  checked  up  by  the  Department  of  Mental  Diseases;  49  have 
remained  in  institutional  care  till  the  present  time. 

If  we  consider  the  groups  which  are  classified  with  I, II, 
and  III  as  successes  and  the  groups  IV  and  V  as  failures,  snd 
if  we  review  the  cases  from  the  stendpoint  of  this  classifica- 
tion, we  find  that  the  main  factors  influencing  the  child  and 
leading  to  good  adjustment  are  training  ahd  supervision.  We 
have  very  few  cases  where  a  child,   (as  Mary  in  case  IX)  ad- 
Justed  herself  well  without  any  or  with  very  little  supervision, 
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and  In  this  case,  we  find  her  to  have  had  extremely  good  per- 
sonality traits,  which  is  indeed  the  second  most  important 
factor  for  adjustment. 

We  have  noticed  that  even  cases  with  a  rather  low  I.  Q. 
and  with  distinctly  bad  environmental  conditions  were  able  to 
adjust  themselves  satisfactorily  with  well  directed  and  effi- 
cient supervision  and  training. 

The  second  great  factor  in  the  adjustments  were  good  per- 
sonality traits  and  special  abilities.     We  ha  ve  investigated 
the  development,  the  I.  Q.,   the  special  abilities,  the  influ- 
ence of  home,  environment  and  heredity,  of  health  and  charac- 
ter.    It  would  lead  us  t'^o  far  to  investigate  and  estimate 
the  influence  and  exact  connection  end  composition  of  all 
these  factors  alone  and  in  their  total  relation  to  the  final 
adjustment,  the  exact  and  statistic  place  that  each  trend 
takes  in  the  end  result.     We  must  leave  this  complete  working 
out  of  our  material  to  be  the  problem  of  a  later  study. 

Still  we  can  revie'tt>all  these  facts  and  phenomena  and 
notice  how  they  are  connected  with  indivisible  bonds  and  how 
they  unite  and  give  the  complete  picture.     On  the  one  hand 
we  see  the  subnormal  child,   on  the  other  the  influence  of 
training  and  supervision  which  endeavors  to  bring  the  child 
onto  the  right  trac,  ,  teaches  him  to  use  his  activity,  his 
energy  and  work  to  benefit  the  community,  and  educate  him  to 
become  a  social  and  valuable  member  in  spite  of  his  lack  of 
intelligence. 

Training  and  supervision  moulds  the  child,  acquires 
habits  and  holds  them,  but  it  takes  a  long  time  and  individual 
treatment  and  supervision,  to  shape  and  strengthen  the  person- 
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allty.     It  seems  to  be  one  of  the  outstanding  traits  of  this 
group,  taat  each  child  requires  individual  observation,  treat- 
ment and  training.     It  will  be  of  little  use  to  provide  these 
children  with  general  advice  but  consideration  of  each  indiv- 
idual is  necessary.     If  {he  matter  is  taken  up  early,  much 
valuable  material  may  "be  saved.     The  feeble-minded  child, 
once  brought  onto  a  good  road,  may  makie  his  way  steadily,  lead 
a  beautiful  snd  serene  life,  be  useful  and  esteemed  in  his 
circle,  and  his  lack  of  intelligence  may  never  be  evident.  He 
may  feel  happy  and  sstisfied  in  the  small  piece  v/hich  he  fills 
in  the  world's  work;  and  never  have  a  wish  for  goals  beyond  his 
intellect;  he  insy  well  fulfil  the  important  functions  of  ad- 
justment to  the  community. 

Psychiatrists  who  are  interested  in  the  whole  problem  of 
human  mind  tell  us  that  personality  and  emotions  are  of  more 
importance  in  our  mental  life  than  mere  intelligence.  These 
low  grade  intellectual  types  with  their  lack  of  imagination, 
contented  with  the  present  situation,  may  well  live  and  work 
satisfactorily  in  their  simple  environment. 

Certainly  the  child  v/lth  a  low  I.  Q.  will  find  more  hind- 
rances In  his  way,     The  low  I.Q.  may  have  often  caused  compen- 
sation, and  desirable  or  undesirable  traits  and  characteris- 
tics may  have  developed  automatically  to  help  in  a  conscious 
or  unconscious  inferiority  feeling  towards  siblings,  school 
retardation,  etc. 

Such  a  state  of  affairs  may  be  complicated  in  addition  by 
economic  helplessness.  We  must  not  make  life  too  bitter  for  a 
subnormal  child  and  we  must  prevent  him  from  learning  the  dark 


sides  of  existence  too  oulckly  and  solely.     We  must  also  give 
him  the  possibilities  of  experiencing  the  Joys  of  living. 

Slow  end  pstient  constructive  'f^ork.  end  supervision  v/ill  prove 
most  valusble. 

Feeble-minded  persons  in  the  community,  self-supporting, 
living  end  working  on  their  own  resources  often  need  supervi- 
sion, to  protect  them  against  being  taken  advantage  of.  They 
are  able  to  earn  their  living,  but  it  is  hard  for  them  to 
save  money  or  use|it  in  the  right  way,  and  here  it  is  that  they 
need  help  and  supervision  even  in  later  years.     If  they  are 
properly  managed  they  may  be  largely  self-supporting.     The  in- 
dustrial education,  employment  in  simple  routine  jobs,  farm 
work  and  supervision,   seem  the  best  way  to  adjustment.     We  have 
found  subnormal  children  with  a  nine  or  ten  years  mentality  who, 
after  a  period  of  training,   secured  and  held  Jobs  at  good  wages, 
earning  |16  to  |22  per  week. 

The  economic  and  industrial  future  of  the  feeble-minded 
seems  quite  favorable  under  these  conditions.     The  craving  for 
respectability  of  the  feeble-minded,  who  have  been  trained  to 
acquire  good  standards  has  been  noted  and  is  a  help  to  lead  a 
good  life.     The  development  of  good  habits  and  of  industry 
should  be  emphasized  and  if  bad  influence  and  evil  companions 
can  be  kept  away  from  them  during  the  formative  period  of  their 
lives,  much  will  be  done  for  their  adjustment.     The  essential 
conclusion  of  our  study  seems  to  be  the  emphasis  given  to  un- 
derstanding the  necessity  of  special  cere  Then  dealing  with 
feeble-minded  children  and  the  necessity  of  giving  them  help  and 
supervision,   for  with  these  aids  they  are  many  times  well  able 
to  adjust  themselves  later  on  andjlive  useful  lives  in  the  com- 
munity. 
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